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In investigating this subject,—although it might be inter- 
esting to contemplate first those miraculous powers, which, 
as its own appropriate and inherent attributes, resided in 
the person, and as the natural manifestations of inward char- 
acter were exhibited in the life, of Christ,*—our purpose at 
present relates only to those employed after his ascension. 
In fact, the work of establishing and propagating Christiani- 
ty cannot, with strict propriety, be said to have been com- 
menced by Christ himself. His mission was rather to reveal, 
authenticate, and exemplify—or, to speak more truly, to ori- 
ginate the new religion in its abstract form. Even into 
the minds of the Apostles, though they were constantly in 
the society of our Saviour, Christianity, in its fulness and 
completeness, was not infused, till after He had returned to 
Heaven, resumed His seat at the Father’s right hand, and 
sent forth the Spirit. It cou/d not be: for until then, the 
Christian religion in its entireness and perfection had no ex- 
istence. The example, teachings, and miracles of Christ, 
form a part, and an essential part, of Christianity ; but only 
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a part nevertheless. Asthe Saviour, he fully * reveals him- 
self only in Gethsemane and on the Cross. While as the 
* Son of God with power,” he does not stand fully confessed, 
till he rises from the tomb. Lastly, though he might mani- 
fest himseif as “the Way and the Truth” on earth, as “ the 
Life” his appropriate place of revealing himself could be no 
other than the mediatorial throne, whereon he seated himself 
as the Dispenser of the Spirit of life—the vital Principle of 
the individual believer and the collective Church. It was 
not, then, till his earthly career had entirely closed, and he 
had returned to Heaven, that the Christian system was com- 
plete. We regard the miraculous works done by our Sa- 
viour as part and parcel of Christianity itself. Supernatu- 
ral powers operative in its establishment and propagation, 
were not conferred till the day of Pentecost. So that in 
omitting a formal investigation of the history, aim and efli- 
cacy of our Saviour’s miracles, we only confine ourselves 
within the proper limits of our subject. 

This omission doubtless diminishes somewhat the com- 
pass and attractiveness of the theme before us: still it re- 
mains one of great importance and of deep interest. If, as 
Chrysostom has said, “Christianity had been spread over 
the world without miracles, the miracle would have been 
greater than any recorded in the New Testament ;” it is 
surely desirable to know as accurately as may be, the man- 
ner and measure of their operation. 

The inquiry first suggesting itself, respects the nature of 
the supernatural endowments bestowed upon the Apostles 
and their contemporary fellow-Christians. Leaving the 
generic term Charismata (or Gifts), by which appellation 
the miraculous powers under consideration are usu: illy de- 

signated, for the present undefined, we propose first to con- 
sider them as briefly as possible in detail. 

The endowment whose display followed more closely 
than that of any other upon the descent of the Holy Ghost. 
has usually been deemed more remarkable, and ‘perhaps 
more import unt than any other, or at least an indispensa- 
ble prerequisite to the useful exercise of all the rest, in a 


* We say fully : Christ began his work of atonement and suffering when 
he began to live. “ His whole life,”’ it has been well remarked 
as his death, was self-sacrificing love ‘ His 
was manifested progressively 
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word, emphatically the Charisma of the Apostolic Age.* 
To form a theory in respect to the Gift of Tongues, which 
shall satisfactorily explain all the facts relative to the sub- 
ject, is a matter of no inconsiderable difficulty. Interpre- 
ters of the New Testament in this country and in England 
have, it is true, very generally agreed to ‘consider it a mere 
faculty to employ unvernacular and previously unlearned 
languages. “They have experienced no perplexity, because 
they have taken it for granted, that the second chapter of 
Acts fully elucidates the whole subject: and hence, how- 
ever they may have put 1 Corinthians, xiv, to the torture, 
have allowed themselves no compunction. But in Germa- 
ny there has long been quite a variety of opinions. The 
German interpreters have endeavoured to base their views, 
not upon the one passage or the other, solely, but upon both. 
And although with several the result has been, to adopt the 
same theory that is current among us, many others have re- 
jected it as entirely untenable. It is however far easier to 
pull down, than to build up. And the theories proposed by 
Eichhorn, Bardili, Herder, and others, are about as objection- 
able as that which they chiefly oppose. Still some benefit 
has resulted from the discussion. This at least has been 
made amply evident,—particularly by Bleek in an article 
published in the “ Theologische Studien und Kritiken” in 
1829, and by Neander in his “Geschichte der Pflanzung 
und Leitung des Christlichen Kirche durch die Apostel,” 
—that the old theory does not sufficiently and proportiona- 
bly regard all the facts in the case. The probability is, 
that the truth in this instance, as in so many others, lies mid- 
way between the two extremes. 

In one thing, all without exception, it is believed, who 
dissent from the old opinion, (saving the Rationalists, and 
even they in part,) are agreed: that, whatever were the 
outward manifestations, the person who possessed the Gift 
of Tongues was largely under the influence of the Holy 
Ghost, and, when uttering himself, was in a condition of 
high, ecstatic, and supernatural inward excitement.t In 
fact, no one can doubt of this, who will carefully study all 
the passages relating to the subject. On the day of Pente- 


* Matthew Henry goes so far as to consider it a fulfilment of the pre- 
liction in John 14: 12.—Comm. on Acts 2 2 

t The Rationalists admit the excitement, but deny its supernatural 
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cost, it was simultaneously with being “ filled with the 
Holy Ghost,” that the Apostles and Disciples spake with 
tongues: and so apparent was their enthusiasm, that they 
were accused of being drunken. Acts 2: 4, 13.—Cornelius 
and his household were not only largely under the influence 
of the Spirit when they spake with tongues, but were also 
giving the first expression, in lofty ascriptions of praise to 
God, to their feelings of joy at finding themselves new crea- 
tures in Christ Jesus. Acts 10: 44—46. The Corinthian 
speaking in an unknown tongue was speaking “ mysteries 
in the Spirit,” in such a manner that no man, but only God, 
could understand him :—so ecstatic were his feelings, so 
busy was his “ spirit,” and so unfruitful his “ understanding,” 
that even he himself was unable to give subsequently any 
intelligible account of what he had been saying, and it was 
necessary that another, specially empowered by the Holy 
Ghost for this very purpose, should interpret his discourse. 
1 Cor. 14: 2, 14, 27. 

If now it be admitted that such was the condition of the 
yruidcous AadDv, the subject is relieved of much of its difficul- 
ty. Neander* deems it very strange, supposing. the old 
theory correct, “ that men in the first glow of conversion,” 
(as Cornelius and his family) “ could find pleasure in a mir- 
acle of such mere outward display (epideiktischen W under) 
as the speaking in foreign languages.”t But if the Gift of 
Tongues involved a high measure of inspiration, and ena- 
bled them to pour forth their warm feelings in burning words, 
“to concentrate, as it were, the whole might of the inwardly 
operative Spirit, and embody it in speech,”—it need not sur-, 
prize us that they employed it, even though it obliged them 
to employ other accents than those of their vernacular tongue. 

It has been thought unaccountable, { that Peter, in re- 
pelling the aceusation of drunkenness, should have made no 
direct allusion to the precise nature of the gift conferred, 
and should not have quoted a passage from the Old Testa- 
ment, bearing more directly upon the matter in hand (for 
example Isa. 28: 11,12). But if we have a right idea of 
the Gift, Peter’s allusion was to that element of it, which 


* Gesch. der Pflanz. u. Leit. &c. B. I. S. 10 
+ Neander, Gesch. der Pf. u. Leit. &c. B. I. 8.11. Bleek iiber das 
us Nadety in Theol. Stud. u. Knt. 1829, B. I. S. 18 
t This we consider one of the most important of the objections to ths 
old theory. We commend it to careful consideration 
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chiefly or solely occasioned the accusation of drunkenness ; 
and the quotation was perfectly applicable. 

But the most perplexing difficulties connected with the 
old theory, respect 1 Cor. 14 In what consisted the neces- 
sity of the charisma of Interpretation, is a problem which 
has been found of no easy solution. Flatt* attempts to ac- 
count for it, but without success. Doddridge + proposes a 
solution which he himself confesses to be “a pretty singular 
one :” but this too is unsatisfactory. Others, with Henry, } 
have made the Gift of éunveia a faculty of interpreting, not 
tongues, but scripture. But if by inspiration the yiiccais 
Aadkcw was elevated far above himself and his fellow Chris- 
tians, and both his conceptions and his language were raised 
far above their ordinary level, it is easily conceivable, that 
God only could understand him, and that an inspired inter- 
preter should be requisite. 

Still another and not less puzzling difficulty, and one 
which we have seen no attempt to solve, arising from the 
common theory, connects itself with almost the whole chap- 
ter. Ifthe condition of the yAvccug AadAcv were extraordi- 
nary only in this respect, that he was empowered to speak 
in foreign languages ; how is it to be accounted for, that 
the wise, the judicious, the inspired Apostle of the Gentiles, 
should recommend in that chapter a course so obviously re- 
pugnant to the plainest dictates of common sense? The 
main source of the difficulty in the Corinthian Church, accor- 
ding to the old theory, was briefly this; that in meetings 
for mutual edification, some of their number, having the 
Gift of Tongues, from pride or ostentation, prayed or ex- 
horted in a foreign language, so that none present were 
able to understand them without the aid of an Interpreter. 
The injunction that Paul gives, is, that they should always 
keep silence unless an interpreter were at hand. But com- 
mon sense would say, “If you wish to edify your brethren 
by leading their devotions, or by addressing to them the 
word of exhortation, do so: but by all means do so in your 
own vernacular tongue.” The course recommended by 
Paul, was certainly very circuitous and very needless. A 
strange method indeed it were, in endeavouring to promote 
the edification of an American church, to address them 


*Vorlesungen iiber die beiden Briefer Pauli an die Corinthier, 8. 331, 
+ Family Expositor on the passage t On the passage 
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through the Arabic language, for instance, and an interpre- 
ter !—Now if the illumination and elevation of the mind, 
the strengthening and deepening of the affections, and the 
influx of thought from the Source of all wisdom and know- 
ledge, were essential elements in this charisma, then evident- 
ly there would be propriety in Paul’s injunction ;—because 
the speaking with tongues, and the employment of an inter- 
preter, were the only method, however circuitous, of attain- 
ing an end in the highest degree desirable. 

Among other objections to the common theory, in con- 
nection with this chapter, one of no little strength is drawn 
from the peculiar phraseology used in the 14th and 15th 
verses: “ My Spirit (*vfvue) prayeth, but my understanding 
(vois) is unfruitful”’—which seems very strange, to say the 
least, if referred to a mere praying in an unvernacular 
tongue. It admits of an easy explanation, if we introduce 
the modification proposed,—as has been already intimated. 

With the charisma of ‘Tongues, other charismata were 
sometimes connected, which greatly augmented its value 
and utility. Paul directs the Corinthian yAaccag Aordcw, to 
pray that he might interpret, 1 Cor. 14: 13; from which it 
would seem probable, that the Gift of épumveia was sometimes 
associated with that of Tongues. From Acts 19: 6, it ap- 
pears that the Gifts of Prophecy and Tongues were occa- 
sionly, and probably often, conjoined. In this case, 
charisma of épynvsia of course was need!less—that of pr 
ecy so modifying the discourse of the yAviccuig AarAZ 
render it perfectly intelligible. 

This latter fact accounts for a statement in Acts 2: 11], 
which otherwise it would be hard to reconcile with some of 
the statements in Corinthians:—that the ydAddccois Xardiveres 
were distinctly understood to speak forth “ the wonderful 
works of God.” For it was a characteristic of the Proph- 
et, as we shall sec hereafter, to speak with clear consclous- 
ness of the outward world, and with particular reference 
the intelligence, and inward state generally, of his auditors. 
And while, therefore, in this case, the Gift of Tongues ex- 
hibited itself so far as to allow the employment of foreign 
languages, and so far also as greatly to elevate and excit 
the Apostles and Disciples, (to a point above even the ordi- 
nary prophetic state) ; its operation was so far modified by 
the Gift of Prophecy, that every thing said was intelligib 
to those addressed. 
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We are now prepared to estimate the wtility of the 
Charisma of Tongues. When unconjoined with those of 
Prophecy or Interpretation, it could subserve the benefit of 
only the individual upon whom it was conferred :—he that 
spake in an unknown tongue, “edified himself,” 1 Cor. 14: 
4: the Church he did not edify, unless through the medium 
of an interpreter. In case an interpreter was present, two 
important objects were effected by its employment :—the 
church was edified, and unbelievers by so remarkable a 
dnusrov, were convinced of the Divine Origin of Christianity. 
The singular adaptation of the Charisma of Tongues, aided 
by that of interpretation in another person, to accomplish the 
latter of these two objects, is worthy of notice. During its 
exercise, the yAwcoag AxAcw “was probably in a con- 
dition very similar to that of a person in an ecstacy or 
trance: his demeanor showed that something extraordinary 
was taking place within him: his countenance was lighted 
up,—his whole being elevated.”* His supernaturally excited 
feelings and lofty conceptions, poured themselves forth in a 
lava-like torrent of words—those words uttered in an un- 
wonted idiom—or if vernacular to some of his auditors, still 
unintelligible to them, as much as to the rest. All look on 
and listen with amazement. All but one feel their entire in- 
competency to conceive his meaning. Imagine then their 
amazement, when, after the yAaccaus AawAcw has ceased speak- 
ing, that one—the fpunveuras repeats, and repeats intelligibly, 
the whole discourse. The previously unbelieving now 
distinctly behold the finger of God, and the Gospel message 
finds ready access to x ir hearts. 

When the Gifts of Tongues and Interpretation were 
conjoined, the exhibition was even more impressive. For 
the co-existence of these correlative, but apparently incom- 
patible powers, in the same individual, far more gloriously 
marked the presence of a Divine energy, than their separate 


*Comp. Olshausen Ober die Sprachengabe in Theol. Stud. u. Krit 
1831, B. 1: 8, 570.—Respecting the yd. Aa. as compared with the & 
é« vax, he remarks as follows ‘That which distinguishes the 
yAdooas adéw from the ev exeracer Ewart, (the latter being the genius 
under which the former is to be regraded as a species,) is this 
that in the Gift of Tongues, the whole might of the inwardly operative 
Spirit, as it were, concentrate itself in discourse. The exeracts was 
designed more for the individual himself, to whom it was impart yh it 
was therefore a purely inward process, Acts 10: 10 seq: 2 Cor. 12: 2 se 
often without speech, and when with, only as something apparently inci- 
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existence in different individuals. And in this case the 
utility of each Charisma was obviously enhanced. 

But the utility of the Charisma was greatest, when it 
was associated with that of Prophecy. Then the intense 
fervour, the high imaginings, or rather beholdings, and the 
rapid and impassioned utterance peculiar to the Gift of 
tongues, all became available to the purposes of prophetic dis- 
course. Then the accents of the speaker were not a mere 
spontaneous outburst of joys too rapturous to be pent up 
within. Nor were they the media of his high and privileged 
communings with Jehovah. By the introduction of the 
prophetic element, they were adapted for effect—they took 
a form and shape corresponding to the understanding and 
feelings of the auditors. They were “ rreposvra exsa :?”—and 
as the kite or the eagle from aloft descries and descends to 
seize its prey; so they, although issuing from the high and 
etherial regions the yAad¢cas XaAcw Was wont to frequent, yet 
descending on that costar with all the more impetus and 
rapidity, while at the same time under the sure guidance of 
the keen and penetrating prophetic eye, reached at once the 
inmost heart of the hearer. 

Such, doubtless, was sometimes the instrumentality em- 
ployed by the Apostles, in preaching the Gospel to the 
Heathen. Thus preached, well might it “ pierce to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow, and be a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart.” 

How much this Charisma was actually employed in the 
propagation of the Gospel, it is impossi! ble fully to ascertain. 
[n its lowest and uncompounded form, it was probably found, 
together with its correlative ¢punveia, in most of the primitive 
churches, and in their meetings for religious improvement 
was employed, to some considerable extent, to open an 
avenue to the bosoms of unbelievers assembling with them, 
or incidentally entering their places of worship. Connected 
vith the gift of ¢puxvsia in the same person, it was probably 
more rare.—In its alliance with that of Prophecy, as pos- 
sessed by the Apostles, there is not the slightest evidence 
that it was employed with any frequency. Indeed, in this 
form, the endowment or faculty itself was occasional rather 
than permanent.* The extraordinary nature of the 

y writers have thought it occasional and intermittent 
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Charisma, if nothing more, would lead to the belief that its 
exercise was infrequent.—It has generally been supposed 
that it was of great and common use to the Apostles and 
others, in preaching the Gospel to the Heathen, But of this 
there is no evidence. If such were actually the case, it is 
very strange, to say the least, that no mention is any where 
made in the New Testament of the circumstance. When 
we are informed of excursions made by the Apostles into 
places without the iimits of Judea, there is not the slightest 
intimation given, that they availed themselves of any other 
than their native tongue. So far as any evidence at all 
bearing upon the question appears, it leads to just the oppo- 
site conclusion. For in some cases it seems that the aid of 
an interpreter, in the ordinary sense, was requisite.* More- 
over, as Olshausen well remarks,t the Gift was conferred 
upon many, whose destination was evidently not to preach 
the Gospel to all nations. Besides, “ Christianity had its 
first principai sphere of operation among nations belonging 
to the Roman Empire, where the knowledge of the Greek 


aud Roman languages was all that was necessary to the 


Apostles—which languages, as they were continually 


requisite in the intercourse of civil and commercial life, 
could not have been unknown to the Jews ¥ 
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Respecting the continuance of the Charisma of Tongues, 
little. so far as we are aware, can be learned from Church 
History. A passage in Irenseus,* makes it evident that it 
remained in the Church down to his times. And there is 
some probability that it exhibited itself in those of Tertul- 
lian. It seems to have ceased earlier than other Char- 
ismata.t 

Besides the yAduccaig XwAovres, there were two additional 
classes of men in the primitive church, who were endowed 
with peculiar powers of discourse. The Charisma con- 
ferred upon one of these classes was that of Prophecy. 

The signification of the word «pooz%rn¢ in the New Tes- 
tament, is probably the same with that of x722 in the Old. 
This has been well stated by Koppeft as follows. “ Who- 
ever is singularly, and in a manner foreign from the ordi- 
nary habits of men, operated upon by a Divine power,— 
whether he predicts future events, or discloses the secret 
designs of other men, or prays with a remarkable, and to 
those about him, seemingly przternatural force and fer- 
1, or, urged by a sudden impulse of the Divine 
Spirit, rises up to teach, exhort and console, or finally chants 


vency ol m 


ahymn, whch, either on account of its novelty, or the 
fervour with which it is recited, bears the impress of a 
Divine origin—is called spog%rns.” Dr. Bleek§ remarks 
finely upon the subject a little more at length. “ There is 
no reason why spopyrsvew here (1 Cor. 14.) and generally 
where it is used in the New Testament of Christian Pri 
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phets, should be understood in a sense at all different from 
that which it has, when applied to the Old ‘Testament 
Prophets. It designated the impartation of knowledge 
which can be acquired in none of the natural ways, neither 
through tradition, nor through sensuous perception, nor 
through reflection, but only by immediate revelation. It 
matters not whether any thing future was in this way im- 
parted, or any thing otherwise concealed, which it was the 
pleasure of the Deity to make known toman. The idea of 
Old Testament Prophecy is not limited barely to the un- 
— of the future, nor is this essential to it: and in that 

f New Testament Prophecy, although a reference to the 
future, to events prede ms rmined by Jehovah, is not excluded, 
it is still less the principal thing ; which is rather, as it would 
seem, the disclosure of the secrets of men’s hearts, and the 
utterance of appropriate instructions, monitions and warn- 
ings. Only the xpopqyrns must always speak by means of a 
Divine revelation especially afforded him. In respect to 
the Old Testament Prophets, we always find them exerci- 
sing their functions in a full and clear consciousness: of 
whatever nature was the revelation which they received, 
and were to impart, there always remained to them a 
perfect collectedness of mind (Besonnenheit), and a clear 
consciousness of the outward world around them, and their 
connexion with it.* On this account the prophet needed no 
nterpreter for his declarations, but could utter these very 
sayings as clearly and intelligibly as the object of prophecy 
was revealed to him. It was in perfect consistency with 
this, that the prophets had not to announce what was re- 
eived at the very moment of its reception ;—they might 
equally well defer its announcement until sometime after- 
wards: since, as in a state of prophetic inspiration, perfect 

earness and collectedness was retained, so there was also 
after its cessation, a perfectly clear recollection of what had 


* Hengstenberg’s view of the prophetic state differs from this toto eceelo 

S Christolog rh. 1. 5.293 ff. Upon the whole we prefer the 
given—our reasons are developed in the sequel. Yet Hengsten 

s view must be admitted and Bleek’s modified in some very impor 
respects lt is clear to us hat some ot the Old Testament prophets 
Daniel and Ezekiel), and perhaps some of the New Testament Pro 

| received many, if not all of their revelations in a trance-like and 
And pe rh ips all the prophets were sometimes in such a state 

B maintain that such was always the case, as Hengstenberg does 
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been revealed. In all this the Hebrew Prophet differed from 
the Heathenu wric.*® With the Christian Prophets the case was 
however precisely the same, as we may clearly learn from 
the hints of Paul. The main difference between the speo7rns 
and the yAwooaug AwAcw in the Christian Church of the Apos- 
tolic Age, was this: that the former in receiving a revela- 
tion retained a perfect clearness of consciousness ; the latter 
never did, never at least in the same degree. ‘The one had 
it therefore much more in his power than the other, to hold 
forth and apply the contents of the received revelation in 
the most salutary manner for the edification of the church. 
Hence it need occasion no surprize, that Paul gives the pre- 
ference to the Gift of Prophecy.” 

Admirable, and full, and in most respects true, as is this 
latter description of the prophetic state, we must be per- 
mitted to think that, in one respect at least, it needs essential 
modification. That the prophet was usually in the full ex- 
ercise of his intellectual powers, cannot be reasonably 
doubted ; but that he was as calm and cool as would seem 
to be implied in this representation,t is not so obvious. A 
very cursory perusal only of the Old Testament prophecies 
is necessary to make it apparent, that the prophetic state 
involved feeling of great intenseness, and perhaps as the 
predominant element. We cannot conceive the contrary 
fora moment. The foresi: 


cht of a joyous or terrific future, 
could not but awaken vivid emotions of gladness or griet. 
The wicked thoughts of the human heart exposed fully to 
the prophe t’s view in the strong liehtot Heaven, would rouse a 
holy, but yet an intense indignation. If inspired to chant the 
high praises of Jehovah, then again the prophet’s emotions must 
have been deep and rapturous. And proportionably earnest 
and severe were his rebukes and threatnings of Divine 
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judgements—-impressive and stimulating his monitions and 
exhortations — sweetly consolatory his * comfortable words.” 

Hence, as it is not supposable that he was always in 
this condition of high excitation, or in fact could be in the 
constant reception of revelations, which were, In part at least, 
causes of excitement, the probability is, that when the Pro- 
phet, as a Prophet, spake in the Christian assembly, it was on 
the sudden experience of an impulse from the Holy Ghost. 

As the charisma of Tongues is said by the Apostle to 
be a sign to the unbelieving, so on the other hand the char- 
isma of Prophecy is said to be a sign to the believing. 
(1 Cor. 14: 22).* This statement induces the inference, that 
the prophetic Gift was bestowed mainly for the edification 
of the Church ; and that the prophetic annunciations, rebukes, 
warnings, and consolations, were ordinarily addressed to 
believers. As the design of the prophetic office under the 
Old Dispensation, was, to enforce the claims of the Theoc- 
racy, to keep its institutions and privileges, its rights and 
ceremonies, enshrined in the hearts of the Jewish people, bit- 
terly to reproach them when indiflerent or intractable, and 
recall them to their duty :—so, under the New Dispen- 
sation, it was the province of the Prophet, sacredly to guard 
the interests of the primitive church, by following the Breth- 
ren from time to time, according to their collective or indi- 
vidual condition, with solace or reproof, with stimulus or 
with menace. 

The Charisma which is termed 6:axpitig rvsuparov, was 
riven to secure the church against abuses of the prophetic 
Gift, and against the wiles of false prophets. The province 
of its possessor, was to distinguish between what was hu- 
man and what Divine in the discourses of the true Prophet, 
and to divest the imposter of his disguises.t 

The second additional class of men in the Primitive 
Church, whose charisma was such as to exhibit itself in oral 
discourse, was that of the didacxaro. Of these may be truly 
said, what Olshausen has, as we think, erroneously said of 
the Prophets, that it was their office “ with tranquil and col- 
lected mind, and with Divine power, to teach the divine.” 


There seem to have been two orders of the oacxaro, the 


* Most Commentators give the explanation of the passage which is here 
Flat (“ Vorlesungen &c.,” in locum) proposes a different, but 
unnatural and ui sfactory one 


t(Comp. Flatt’s Vorlesungen &c. S. 282. 283 
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one having the word of wisdom (A<‘yo¢ cogiac), the other the 
word of knowledge ( Aovos yvo Wwe }e 1 Cor. 12:8. The lat- 
ter taught the truths of Christianity theoretica//y, the former, 
practically. Or rather the latter discoursed concerning the 
great Christian doctrines, particularly the high and myste- 
rious things of redemption, relatively to these interpreting 
the Old Testament Scriptures, and the life and teachings, the 
sullerings, death, resurrection and ascension of the Re 
deemer. ‘The latter inculcated the practical duties of the 
Christian religion, explaining their nature, and how they 
might and might not be modified by the peculiar circum- 
stances of believers in the Apostolic Age.*—The Evan- 
gelists seem to have belonged to the class of diwae . 
They were distinguished by being itinerarv, while the ordi- 
nary acxaro Were attached permanently to particuial 
churches. Perhaps in their teachings the theoretic and 
practical were combined, and combined to just such an 
extent as these elements in Christianity do natu uly com- 
bine. It was sufficient for their object (the first conversion 
of Pagan unbelievers), to tell the simple Gospel story. 
Those to whom they discoursed, not having previously 
known “ the first principles” of Christianity, were in no con- 
dition “to go on unto perfection,” —to be indoctrinated 
systematically in its truths. 

it requires but little reflection and research to discover 
the indispensableness of the Charismata of Prophecy and of 
‘Teaching, not only to the prosperity, but to the very preser- 
vation of the Church. Most of its members were received 
from the very bosom of Heathenism. Thev had. indeed, 
become “ new creatures in Christ Jesus.” But they were 
not created mature in knowledge. in wisdom, in moral 
habits—they were new creatures, emphatically. Just now 
they were merged in all the ignorance and vice of Pagan- 


ism. ‘The story of Christ crucified was told them, and with 
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loving hearts they fell at his feet. The change was vast ; 
but it was speedily effected, and in this simple way. They 
“ame into the church knowing scarcely any thing respecting 
the true religion, save that same touc hing story. The Old 
‘Testament Scriptures they perhaps had never seen, cer- 
tainly never re: id. In order to attain any thing like the 
stature of men, they had to be taught what these reveal—a 
very important part of the history of redemption. More 
especially had they to learn, the peculiar doctrines and 
spirit and duties of Christianity, as exemplified and inculca- 
ted by Christ himself. Oral instruction was perhaps the 
only, at all events the best method of teaching that could be 
employed. Hence the necessity of inspired teachers. 
Competent uninspired teachers were not to be found. For, 
to say nothing of the fact that Christians were gathered 
mostly from the poor and illiterate, whence could the most 
learned and talented inform themselves sufficiently in re- 
gard to the New Religion! The Gospels and the Epistles 
were not then written, or, if written, were not in general 
circulation. The Apostles were burdened with labours of 
other kinds too abundant to allow of a sufficient number of 
teac hers being duly indoctrinated by them. —Nor was it in 
» power of the Ap osties, charged, as they were, with the 
prc oe supervision of the primitive Churches, to remain 
with particular churches long enough to perform the work 
of the didacxar0¢ themselves.—Inspired teachers then were 
dispensable. How salutary must have been their infla- 
nce !—not only in the positive infusion of knowledge re- 
specting the doctrines and duties of Christianity ; but also 
n guarding against the admixture of the false with the true. 
and the inroads of errour in other shapes, to which the 
primitive Churches, owing to the previous characters, 
ciations and habits of their members, and to the powerful 
and beguiling influences alwavs at work in the world 
around them, were so fearfully exposed. 


aSSo- 


Invaluable, however, as were the instructions of the 
rxaro, their eflorts could not wholly -_ to the mainten- 
ance of purity in faith andlife. The weight of example and 
temptation without, so corrupt was the state of Heathen so- 
cle lV, was too great to be suces ssfully resisted by their qu et 
teachings. Although in consequence of the faithful discharge 


~ 4 j 
+ + ° ‘ 


of their functions, the “ meliora” were approved, through the 


assault of autward seduction, or the promptings of inward 
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passion, the “ deteriora” were followed, and some of their 
fellow-Christians—perchance the whole (particular) C iurch 
—were in imminent danger of wandering from the fold, and 
perhaps of ultimate apostacy. Then it was necessary that 


the delinquents should hear a voice more thrilling than theirs. 
At this juncture, the Priphet’s sympathies are powerfully 
wrought upon. He contemplates the peril of his brethren— 
of the Church—and starts back with indignation, with griet, 
with terrour. He longs to exert himself to arrest the danger. 
Suddenly “ the hand of the Lord” is upon him. The secret 
motives and designs of his brethren are more fully disclosed 
to him, and with acute and divinely imparted foresight he 
vividly beholds all the consequences of their past and pros- 
pective procedures. His emotions are still more intensely 
excited. At length, impelled irresistibly by the Divine 
Spirit, his bosom full of burning emotion, but his intellectual 
eye clearly and intently surveying all the crime and peril of 
the case, fixing itself also upon the means fittest to accom- 
plish the recovery of his sinning brethren, he addresses them 
in heart-stirring accents of mingled rebuke and threatening, 
of grief and love, which, as the voice of God, penetrate the 
inmost depths of their souls. Their repentings are enkin- 
dled, the storm passes away, the horizon is again cloudless 
and serene.—Or, from the pressure of outward persecution or 
inward perplexities, there is despondency in the hearts of 
some ot his brethren. ‘This suffered to remain, (its causes in 
that troublous time could not but do so.) it might prove hardly 
less prejudicl il to the interests of the Church. than the other 
source of difliculty. Delightful in this instance the work of 
the Prophet, as distressful in the other! He is allowed to 
gaze at glorious scenes in the future history of the Church. 
i.ven the veil which separates this from the invisible world 
is torn away, and his undazzled though enraptt 
geringly rests upon all the etfulgent attractions of the Hea 
enly State. And now, with emotions elevated to the hichest 


ired eve, lin- 


point, but yet with his intellectual and rational powers in 
full exercise, and fully appreciating ana sympathising with 
the condition and fe elings of his dejected bre thren, he com- 
municates to them his own bright visions. Gloom and d 
pondency flee away to their appropriate dwelling-place in 
the realm of “chaos and old pn oht.”—Or ther sa more 


vast and sublime end to be etlected. The Prophet Agabus 


goes through with his symbolic procedure, and utters his pre- 
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diction—and there is exhibited, for the ennobling and rejoi- 
ting of the universal Church down to the end of time, and for 
the gratification of its divine Head, the sublime spectacle of 
a Paul, unmanned not by the entreaties and tears of affec- 
tion which his pre-eminent excellencies had elicited, daunted 
not in the certain prospect of incarceration and death, but 
exclaiming with inimitable pathos, “ What mean ye to weep 
ind break my heart? for I am ready not to be bound only, 
but also to die at Jerusalem, for the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
Acts 21: 10-13. 

Besides the Charismata which have now been enumerated, 
pertaining to the ministration of the word, there are some 
thers, the design of which was, to secure a judicia! adminis- 
tration of Ecclesiastical concerns. One cl:ss of these, the 
xu Sepvngas, Was bestowed upon the sper Surepu or éricxoro, and 
qualified them for the governmental supervision of the 
‘hurches. A second species of Charismata under this genus 
was conferred upon the Deacons, and were entitled dvz:A7, Las. 
It was their province to superintend the outward concerns 
of the churches, provide and prepare places of assembly, and 
especially to relieve the wants of the poor, and minister to 
the necessities of the sick, those both of body and of spirit. 

These two sorts of Charismata also were rendered need- 
ul by the peculiar circumstances of the Primitive Church. 
Had its roverning officers not been possessed of extraord 


| 


lary Wisdom and prudence, many unworthy members would 
ive received a nominal admission into the fold of Christ. 
Unless they had been continually under the guidance of such 
en, the primitive Churches would doubtless much sooner 
ve engrafted upon the simple form of church polity, which 
ppropriately belongs to Christianity, those unhallowed and 
unbitious imitations of the kingdoms of this world, and those 
heathenish rites and usages which were its curse in after 
nturies. There was necessary, too, a supernatural judge- 
nt and discrimination, in order to the exercise of a salu- 
v and equitable care of the poor and the sick, of whom su 
inv were found in the primitive Churches, 
\ last class of supernaturally endowed persons, consisted 
ose Who had the power of working miracles. A part of 
ese seem to have possessed only the power to heal ordi- 
-?— 


diseases, while the endowments of the rest enabled 
m to cast out devils, and perform other kinds of miracles.* 


M night translates the éve iT peow Of 1 Cor. 12: 10 inwork 
wers suppusing it to refer to the prerogative of conterring 


VoL. IV. 
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craving for redemption was far from involving a clear know- 
edge of the sort of deliverer needed. 
ects to lay hold of any new meat 


tended, that should offer itself.* 


It prompted its sub- 
iS Of rescue, real or pre- 

Hence the easy prevalence 
of fanaticism and superstition. And although there was 
much of this while our Saviour remained on earth, it had a 
far wider sway after his ascension. While on earth, he him- 
self was the grand mark at which the Fiendish Power aimed 
s poisonous shafts. But after he had again seated himself 
it the Father’s right hand, where they could not reach him, 
ian in his naked and defence 


‘ 


less state, became the object of 


t, and was made the dupe of every sort of imposture. 


{mong the Jews, (as Christ predicted.) one and anothe1 


serted Messianic claims to the delusion and ruin of their 


lherents. Among the Gentiles, sorcery and magic were 
eX nsively practised for the removal otf disease, and the 
S rt of idolatrous falsehood and absurdity. In every 
way, the Father of lies was exerting himself to the full 


measure of his vast energies: and the outward and sensuous, 


always predominant enough over the inward and spiritual, 
1 their influence upon man, became, in the Apostolic Ave, 
nost the sole avenue to the heart. 


lhe frame of mind generally prevalent among men was, 
such as imp 


perative ly to demand the power to work 
racles, in the presence of a 1y one who would catch their 


m, engage their feelings, and 


initiate them into the 
es of a new religion. 
1 


Such, we think, must have been some of the principal 


I 
asons operative with the great Head of the Church tor 


iddowing the Apostles and primitive Christians with the 
r of working miracles. It was not, that the native con- 
ition of the human mind was such, that their testimony 
ting the facts and truths of the Christian religion could 


1. otherwise be believed.t The first preachers of the 


i i it espn re 


the sick had been sutlered t 
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Gospel were palpably ingenuous, honest, and veracious men. 
A moment’s candid contemplation of their characters, as vis 
ible in their efforts from day to day, would have been suili- 
cient to produce convictiun of their entire freedom from sor- 
did or ambitious motives, and their whole-hearted desire to 
promote the highest benefit of their race. This exhibition of 
character ought of itself to have secured the belief of their 
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story, even had it been one of seeming extravagance and 


improbability. 


And superadded to the still more conv incing 


infernal evidence of the truths which fell from their lips, 
evidence whose cogency would have been thrillingly felt in 


every susceptbility of the heart, had access to it once been 


allowed; it constituted an overwhelming mass of proof. 
Then it should have been acknowledged, as it is now, irre- 


sistibie. 
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Christianity would nevertheless have been but slowly 


and feedi\ ditlused, had not those who were engagt d in its 
propagation been furnished with supernatural powers. 
* In the beginning,’ says Origen, “ men were moved to lfor- 


sake the re ion of their fathers, and embrace one strange 
to them, more by miracles than by hortative addresses. It 


is not probable that the Apostles of Jesus, unlettered and 
ignorant men, in the annuneiation of Christianitv, could have 
relied upon anyth ng else than the power c ynferred 1 pon 
them, and the grace accompanying the divine word ; nor ts 
it prol 


I 
abandon the time-hallowed usages of their native lands, had 


able, that their hearers could have been persuaded t 


they not been att: icted to doctrines so strange to them, and 


so remote trom their wonted opinions, DY a y super 
natural power, and by miracles.” 

The method in which the miracles of the \posties and 
others actually operated in the advancen of ( t t 
may be very accurately gathered from tl t s in 
uli Acts, and trom th anaiovy or out SAVIO : . 
as Well as from the records of early Ei s | History 
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s, where at that period so many sought their restoration 
n dreams sent by the God of the healing art—in vain from 
eathen priests and sorcerers, with their multifarious magic 


formulas and amulets, had he looked for healing. The 


Christian admonishes him to seek help, not from poweriess, 
(or, according to the customary opimion of 


Ciess JaOIs aA 


il > 


Christians, from evil spirits,) but turning to the Almighty 
God, to rely upon Him, alone able to give aid, and hearing 
those who invoked him in the name of Jesus, by whom he 
had redeemed man from the misery of sin. ‘The Christian 
uses no magic formula, no amulet, but invoking God through 
Christ, lays his hands upon the sick man’s head, in trustful 
confidence in his Saviour. The sick person is healed, and 
the corporeal restoration becomes the means of a spiritual 
one 

“There were especially in that time of fermentation, 
when the cords of spiritual and moral life were sundered, a 
persons in such a condition of physical and 
spiritual ailment, as to find their whole inward being de- 
ranged. Invaded by a hostile power to which their will 

vl 


was subjugated, they felt themselves drawn blindly hither 
ind thither, and suffered an inexplicable anguish. ..... 
Those unfortunates believed themselves possessed by evil 
spirits, and it was the general opinion that such was the 
ase.* Both among the heathen and the Jews, many pre- 

ded, by \ us fumigations and embrocations, and 


} 


tions, aud amulets, and conjurations of the 


be ap 


i spirits, with no vsteriousl\ sounding tormulas, to | ie 
> cast the out. Sometimes such means as had a natural 
power, or others operating upon tne imagination, 

energetic in such states ol mind, for a moment cure i. the 
sick person of his conceit, or deluded him with promises of 
iiure reliet At all events these people did harm, confirm- 


ng men as they did in their superstition, and in their unholy 
character throughout, and conflicting with the kingdom of 


es, by means of lying wonders (Kratte der Luge)—expel- 


ng one devil by another. Their jugglery reached not tl 


ward cround of tne evil, which lay deeper, and at which 
lone true healing could commence. .... An unfortunate of 
this description, after seeking help in vain from such exor- 


it N I i in yt was! r | , we 
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cists, comes to a pious Christian. The latter considers him 
possessed, and feels no concern to investigate the more 
proximate cause of the calamity. He knows that his Re 
deemer has vanquished the Prince of Darkness, and that to 
Him all the might of evil, however exhibiting itself, must 
submit. He invokes Him, and the power of the Divine 
Spirit which is in Him. His prayer, drawing down the 
energies of Heaven, inworks deeply upon the interior dis- 
tracted nature of the diseased man. Inward rest succeeds 
the inwardly raging storm: and by thus experiencing in 
himself the efficacy of the divine p ywer of Christianitv, his 
faith is awakened, and now for the first time fully freed from 
the dominion of evil, he is, by the illuminating and _ sacti- 
fying power of truth, fundamentally and forever healed, so 
that the evil spirit returning to his house, never again finds 
it swept and garnished for himself.””* 

The question, how long the power of working miracles 
continued in the Church, has been much disputed, and prob- 
ably can never be entirely settled. If it were conferred 
only through the medium of the Apostles, the latest surviver 
of whom died A.D. 96, they probably ceased about the 
middle of the second century. That this was the case may 
be argued with considerable plausibility from Acts 8: 5-17, 
and Rom. 1: 11. From the former of these passages, we 
learn that Peter and John were sent by the rest of the Apos- 
tles to Samaria, for the express purpose apparently of lay- 
ing their hands upon the Samaritan converts, and conferring 
the Holv Ghost, although the y were then enjoying the labours 
of the evangelist Philip, one of the most spiritaa! of the prim- 
itive disciples, and himself a miracle-worker. In the latter, 
Paul expresses a desire to visit the church at Rome, in order 
that he might communicate to some of its members super- 
natural powers. ‘To these passages, Less, in a discussion of 
the general subjectt (of miracles), adds Ephesians 4: 11-16 


| 


is a Dasis Ol argumentation, In this chapter it Is clearly 


asserted, (among the Enzglis interpreters, Macknight at 


( h 
least so explains the passage,) that when the Church had 


attained a mature and stable organization, the mission of the 


Charismata would be accomplished. Phis organization 

less thinks, was acl lal V attained through the labours of the 
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\postles and those instructed and endowed by them, and de- 
ies, therefore, the continuance of supernatural powers after 
hey had left the world. The argument drawn from these 


yassages, though of considerable strength, is not absolutely 


conclusive. There is not, indeed, the slightest evidence, 


ther from the N. T. or from Ecclesiastical History, so far 


is We are aware, that any other men save the Apostles 
wuld impart miraculous gifts.* But they were in some 


instances received directly from Heaven, as on the day of 


Pentecost and in the case of Cornelius. It is true there 
vere peculiar reasons why the Charismata should be thus 
ceived at these particular times. But so there might have 
en for their communication in the same way at other 


The testimony of Church History respecting the contin- 
of the power ot working miracles beyond the first 
of the second century, is hardly more, perhaps even 
derably less, decisive than that of the New Testament. 
One thing, however, is certain. The extreme limit of 
the duration of the power in question, is such as not to in- 


TISi 


ule any part of the filth century.t Augustine, who was 
ide bishop of Hippo in A.D. 398, speaks of them as 
mging tothe past. Chrysostom, who was contemporary, 
xplicit in affirming that in this age they had ceased. 


Signs.” savs he, “are for unbelievers, not for believers, as 


are: nor is that anv unkindness to us, but God rathe 


honour in withdrawing the evidence of miracles.” 

(vain, “* The Apostles wrought miracles in their time, but 

V ih Vv are SMM d and rone.” Ag lh. * God has ceased 
work 1 cles.’”"] 


If now we ascend to the former part of the fourth cen- 
rv, we find Eusebius of Cesarea, about A.D.315, speaks of 
sas being performed in his time, but yet as being 


rack ! 


w, and (in one passage) of little importance—-though he 
sewhere states that Christians expelled devils in the name 

Christ.** Coming to a still earlier date, we hear Origen 
\.D. 230, declaring himself thus : “ Miraculous works of the 
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Holy Spirit were, in the beginning, during the ministry oi 
Jesus, and afte r his ascension, periorine ad in great numbers: 
afterwards they were fewer: yet now there are traces ol 
them in the cases of a few persons whose souls have been 
purified by the Divine word, and a life thence proceeding. 
This he says, 


ry 


in controverting what Celsus had written 


some fifty vears before: who, however, seemed to admit 


miracles were performed in his times, though he ascribed 


them to ( practices. T 
Such ts the vel V res} ectable testimonv to the continu- 
ice of miracles, til] seme time in the first half of the fourth 
century And were these, and a few similar statements i 
that are to be found in the patristical writings upon the 
subject, ] lit he ition would be felt vieldin 
them it iplicit credence. But there is a mass of testimor 
additional to this, wearing an aspect anything but that of 
similar judgement and s briety. lor instance, only som 
twenty or thirtv years before Augustine and Chrysostom 
allirmed, that miracles in their time belonged to the past, (and 


as we should infer from their language, a past somewhat re 


} 
) 


mote |) OF iphantus represents them to have occurred very 
I I : 


frequently at the time he lived, and to have been, many o 
them, of a verv wondertul character [In the same manner 


while Origen was declaring so explicitiv the extreme tew- 
ness of the exn Dit ons Of miraculous power rinnis a re, Gre 


ory of Neocesarea, his own pupil, was performing, accord 
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the sick and casting out evil spirits, miracles in which there 
is room for some errour and deception: we hear nothing of 
causing the blind to see, the deaf to hear, the lame to walk, 
the lepers to be cleansed.” 

An additional and sad fact bearing upon the matter in 
hand, and tending to render us very cautious in receiving 
much of what the fathers say respecting miracles is this: 
that at least as soont as the commencement of the second 
century, the system of pious frauds was introduced, founded 
upon the principle that deception is lawful, if only used to 
idvance the kingdom of Christ. 

If, besides, it be recollected, how extensively the love of 
the marvellous has always prevailed, and how easily some 


little story (cresens eundo) is magnified into one of huge 
dimensions, still greater reason will appear for skepticisin. 
But strong as are the motives to universal unbelief, those 
to partial faith are in our view still stronger. 
In the first place, some of the accounts of miracles bear 
‘vident internal 
quotation above adduced, however fanciful he may have 


marks of truth. Origen, for instance, in the 
been 
in some of his opinions upon other matters, exhibits a judge- 
ment, caution and moderateness of statement, which certainly 
bespeak its credibil ly. So of Eusebius and othe rs. 

In the next place, to use the words of Dr. Jortin,] “ the 
reneral good character of these ancient Christians, which 
vet is always to be understood with some exceptions, their 
pious behaviour under it, their 
want of a divine s ipport and encouragement to kee p them 


low and alllicted state, their 


mstant to their protession, their remote situation from each 
ther in various parts of the known world, their great num 
bers, and their success iu converting multitudes, their open 
ippeals to the Pagans in their apologivs, and the knowledge 
which the Pagans probably had of these appeals, the persons 
who attest these things, some of whom were contessors and 
martyrs, others learned, ingenious, and of a fair character, 
icline us to believe that miracles did not entirely cease in 
those times, and that Christians could not continue together 


n carrying on impostures, or be able to impose them upon 
1iose whom they had converted or be imposed upon them- 


' 
lves by dishonest breth: trange that they should 
J n's Remark Ex Hist., 1 1, p. 275. 

( ip. Mu Mosheim, vol. 1. p. 88 

Remarks on Ec. Hi ' l, p. 273 
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have been able to maintain so good a r putation as they di 
amongst the more moderate and unpre judiced Pagans, and 
have had the success amongst them which th v had, if they 
were so disposed to forging and to defending forged miracles.” 

According to the accounts (he adds) which the writers of 
the second and third centuries have given us of these mira- 
cles, it appears not that they were performed in an absurd 


and superstitious way, but usually by plain, and religio 


and apostolical methods, as by praver and invocation of Je- 
sus: nor doth it appear that they were usually wrought for 
lucre or to vest extraordinary author tv in any person, or to 
augment the power of the cl rev, or to decide the religious 
controversies, or to run down anything called heré sy and 
heterodoxy, or to establish anv new doctrine, or to encour- 
age and recommend voluntary and foolish austerities, a soli- 
tary life, vows of celibacy and virginitv. worsh pping of 
wood. rags and bones, invocation of sa nts, &c.”"* 


did not entire ly cease until the time of Constantine. As to 


Upon the whole, the opinion is reasonable, that miracles 
the thous inds of miracles which are related to have oc 
curred subsequently the I d lence ™ sha | be icit to thos 


who are inc] ned to undertake it, at the hazard of misapply 


much wanted, and that was, to cast the romantic devil out of 


the Christians of those times but this kind goeth not ou 
so easily, and stands In awe of no exorcisms.” 

in taking this pro but, considering the m tu ( 
points involved in the sul ect, cursory and very imperiect 


survey of the agency of the charismata bestowed upon th 
primitive Church, in the advancement of Christianity, we 
have seen that some were designed more directly to sub- 
serve the interests of the believing. and others those of the 


unbelieving. While in this respect, however, their aims 
were dissimilar, they were both. asis very apparent, larg 
nly co-operative in enlarging al periecting the 


and benig Ping i | 


} 


cvlorious kingdom of the Redeemer. 
And though various in their more specific forms and 


modes of operation. yet the origin of all was the same the 
I : 


M M ! | 
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Holy Ghost. 1 Cor. 12: 4. The energy of the Spirit did not, 
however, manifest itself in equal degrces in all these diversi- 
fied Gifts. In some, divine power appeared as the grand, 
resplendent, and indeed almost only element, operating in a 
sort of arbitrary connexion with human agency: (although 
even here the native or acquired character of certain indi- 
viduals, as admitting of verv strong faith, might constitute a 
kind of basis to build upon. Such were the Charismata ot 
healing and of working other descriptions of outward mira- 
cles. With these are probably to be classed the Charismata 
ol Tongues and of Prophecy, with the correlate of the for- 
mer. In others, divine power was no less active, and could 
not but have been recognized as being so, but more in co-op- 
eration with the ordinary powers. Its eflect in this case 
was not so much to create something before unpossessed, as 
to strengthen, elevate, and purify what was already existent 
ind operative. Such were the 


KAAI, & v ig 
Wc. It is indeed remarked by the Apostle, si All these 
worketh the self-same Spirit. dividing to everv Man sever- 


its OL os 


ally as he will. 1 Cor. 12: 11. But this statement cannot 
imply that contrarily to the usual method of Divine proce- 
dure, no regard w is had to the peculiar characteristics of 
individuals, The didacxadro¢ had doubtless, as the result of his 
own powers and ac uisitions, a degree ot “ aptness to teach” 
previously to the reception of the Charisma; and the super- 


naturally gifted Almonei (Le acon) had natively a reat de- 


| ; 
of the milk of human kindness, and was practised in 
benelicent ecHorts 
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By Cyrus Hamlin, Waterford, Me 


"1 
auris- 


Ir is a just remark of Schlegel that, without the ( 
tian system, “the whole history of the world would be 
nought else than an insoluble enigma—an inextricable laby- 
rinth—a huge pile of the blocks and fragments of an unfin- 
ished edifice—and the great tragedy of humanity would 
remain devoid of all proper result.” Moral and _ political 
movements are rapidly developing this inseparable connex- 
ion of Christianity with the history and destinies of the world; 
und are presenting indications, that the Christian faith is to 
extend its power through all lands, and into all depariments 
of human activity. 

It is the duty of the Church to understand and direct 
these movements, or to avail herself of their impulses, so as 
to accelerate her own advancement. She must study th 


, , 
moral, wteliect 


ual, and political, as well as the ] 
geography of the world, that she may wisely ad: 
measures to the end proposed—the world’s conversion 
Her reliance is indeed to be placed on the influences of th 


Holy Spirit, accompanving the taithtul preaching of the doc- 
| 


trines of the cros The rospel Wiil cease to be the powel 


of God unto salvation, when human instrumentality, instead 
of the Divine Spirit, and a worldly wisdom, instead of th 
ordinances of God, shall be relied upon to secure success. 
But, although the outward form and inward power of 
Christianity will remain the same, the means of hastening 
her progress wil in some respects vary, as the heathen 
world puts on new aspects and passes into new eras of its 
history. When she first announced herself to the Pagan 


¢ | 


world, a system of external agency was required to promot 


he r int rests, WD “nh Would be idapted to the pres itage 
The universal mind was then disposed to some f ol re 
rious faith. It was the testimony of St. Paul that it was 
too re us 
There was a perverse st ‘king after God, or rather an 


ntense activity of the religious sentiment which appeared 
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mo ; ' ; 
the splendour and magnificence of idolatrous rites, and com- 


“43 
} 


bined itself with every form and manifestation of human vir- 
tue and human depravity. ‘That expectation of a Divine 
deliverer, which sprang out of the primitive revelation and 
the Jewish prophecies, had inwoven itself with all the SVs- 
tems of religion, and prepared the world for its consumma- 
tion in the advent of Jesus Christ. To this posture of the 
universal mind, the use of miracles was admirably adapted. 
It was an agency which the world was prepared to receive 
with the profoundest reverence and awe. It was looking 
r supernatural manifestations from all its deities, and 
would have regarded a religion without miracles, as a reli- 
rion without a God. ‘The rapid success of the primitive 
faith mav doubtless be ascribed in part to the skilful adapta- 
ion of miraculous agency tu the state, the a/iitude of the 
wan mind. 

But the heathen world has now passed into a new era. 
tis the era, not of faith, but of unbelief. That thirstine 
ifter Divinity which constituted the life and power of hea- 


then systems, has been quenched in almost universal skepti- 


1 


cism. Idolatry is now an exanimate form. Its temples are 
abandoned, its altars and its idols prostrate, its feasts 


deserted, and where it still retains the flickering breath of 
an exhausted life, it is held back from its grave by some 
traitorous Christian power. The triumphal cars of India’s 
by their temples, except when the mer- 
’ 


enarv bayonets of the British Government compel the na. 


ods are ce caving 


tives to drag them forth, with Satanic rites, to insult Jeho- 
vah. It is not the free-will of the idolator, but the lash of 
British soldier, which moves the nerves that impel them 

n the unbiest procession. The fact that Asiatic idolatry Is 
dependent for its existence upon English government is the 
highest demonstration that its vital poweris gone. And the 
heathen world is every where in a transitional state from 
dolatry to skepticism, It is in a Waiting attitude to receive 
me new system. In this transitional movement, Christian- 


itv may be most successfully presented, and Philosophy and 
Science are peculiarly adapted to aid her progress, and to 
become, in this age, the same auxiliaries which miracles 
were in a former and different age. For in that transition, 
the mind is still conscious of restless, unsatisfied wants. 
The bonds of superstition are relaxed, the mind is liberal- 


ized, and takes a wider range of thought, and begins to ques- 
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tion nature and its own consciousness. Let j 
uur holy faith now be presented, with its sublime mysteries, 
its divine harmony and simplicity, and let science prese1 
the parallel harmonies of the material world, and a true and 


a just philosophy direct the mind to its own consciousness, 


and thus from out “ the triple fount of truth revelation 

’ . ,- } 

the universe—and inward experience—pour the waters ol 
life upon the soul, and it wil » emancipated from the pa- 


cvan's | om and tie scept c’s doubts. Ihe intellectual rece p- 


tion of the gospel will be secured, and the way prepared 
the saving influences of the Spirit. 


In the primitive and superstitious age, the mind was in- 


tent upon the spiritual world. It loved supernatural a 


tte 
Les- 


tations to truth, and miracles had a consequent power to 


command its taith. 


In the present sceptical age, the mind Is Inclin d to mate- 
rialism. As it emerges trom idolatry, and finally assumes 
the attitude of fixed unbdeilel, t will negiect its Consciousness 


} 


and its inward cravings after spiritual light and treedom, 
and will assimilate itself to the outward world. When 
therefore, philosophy presents the outward world in the full 


power of its evidence a and makes it radiant 


with the prools of the Christian scheme, it meets the mind 


with that same correspondency of evidence to its Inward 
state which was secured in the superstitious age by mira- 
cles 
Ido ilry and s ep s ire unnatl 1 ind dis rdant 
states of the soul’s faculties. Faith is their per ted and har 
monized state. It restores th to the ] eluiness ol a blessed 
union with the universe and its author. Christianity may, 
therefore, be presented to the heathen mind emerging f: m 
idolatry, as the heavenly guide of the intellectual as well 
as the moral powers, fitted to restore the mind to a true pni- 
losophv as well as a true religion, and to harmonize all the 
in misms of human natu \ correct scien finds a 
power to iid Christianity in the fact that the science of th 
pagan world 1s fais in perni us nd 1s so itimately 
connected with its re lig on, that both must stand o1 | lo- 
ther Demonstrate the falseness of its scien ind its re- 
ligion can claim norespect. And the Christian philosopher, 


like El nry M irtyn, and many who have followed h m, 
has therefore been able to meet the proud and learned Per. 
sian, and the Indian Brahmins with weapons which they 
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either parry nor resist, and which compelled them 


wledge the superiour claims of the Christian faith. 
‘accomplishment of their divine m‘ssion to the hea- 
, les 

1, science and philosophy must be more strictly 


{ 
! The visible things in this world are manifesta- 


he invisible things of the spiritual world. ‘They are 


shadows of eternal truths darkly falling upon the human 


nd. 


Sirue 


. } 


visivv 


[he same Author, whose wisdom and love reared 


‘ture of Christianitv, reared also the structures ol 


e worlds, and sealed upon them the impresses of 


wisdom and love—created the human powers and tac- 
s with wants to be answered by Christianity alone, and 
ted a providential government whose unfolding plans 
liey perpetuaily recogn the Christian faith. kivery 


ere are clasps and fixt s which bind the visible to 
e, It is the high off science, as she wakes 
en mind to tho j} wi esent these analogies 
V ol eion ind those I ts 

est ft truth oj Statements otf U 


ind iV may so propose 
s cno age a t w that tl mind ¢ ot 

! } ul S port, W hout a ion- 
1s Ln ib i ( rto underst 1 and 
th erst t1 st firs he faith of Cnris 
1d § t ( j int et itse X pt 


nging up the Moslem’ ipital, in the dominions 


I Meypt, in the Presidencies of India, in the 


China, along the coasts of Africa, and amid the 
the ocean. May they ‘ome orbs ol tht, whose 

e sl be the glory o n 
| th \ iv is intended to be 


ilwavs been destructive to religious and intellectual 
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achieved the divinest triumphs on the fields of hi 
ence 

On the other hand. t] cience and philosonhr 
terial, sceptical age, just s r as they hay : 
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throwing off the sensual material systems, which have long 
enchained it, and is aspiring after something higher and no- 
bler. Its attributes are seen in the writings of a Schlegel, a 
Cousin, and others of kindred claim, who, with the deepest 
insight into the mvsteries of our nature as develoy ed in his- 
tory and in consciousness, still acknowledge the unassailable 
authority of revealed truth. 

One consummation is still waited for. It is to see these par- 


allel movements of sacred and profane lear 


ing receive a more 
attractive influence for each other, to see them unite in one 
broad and deep channel, and flow on, with confluent streams 
to bless the world. And then, in that millenium of theology. 
philosophy, and the sciences, our holy religion will 
and address herself to the world, attended not as formerly, 
with rites and shadows, and a visible presence of glory, nor 
as once with miraculous gifts and heavy judgements, nor as 


in later and darker times, with trumpet-blast and the war 


tramp of embattled hosts; but with a peaceful and spiritual 
iv, with science and a renovated philosophy as her hand- 
maids and ministe. ng spirits, and a Divi > pr wer to secure 
her conquests over the universal mind. 
It bec omes the theologian, if he would hasten this con- 
summation, and guide to their proper result those move- 
ents which involve the moral destinies of the world. t 
study the ph losophy as well as the Christianity of his times. 
t inaivze and ex 10S its elet ents, and 1 ‘it to due and 
( tial oe eto th Chris n l tS Salest c ce 
st tl 1 id be allured away n the green pas 
S and yr waters o! God ( ! truth And t 
sh } er to | t} to ne W d ( (ai 
an ! 1, it sh he tran ! 
lucing spirit to : d the wo 
] 
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ver in silence by the sacred historian, whose only concern 
th them was barely to state, that the matter of the uni 


‘rse is not eternal and self-existent, but was originally 


created by the power of the Alm ohty.” on It is no where 
itirmed that God created the heavens and the earth in the 
first day, but in the beginning; this beginning may have 


een an epoch at an unmeasured distance, followed by peri- 
s of undefined duration, during which all the physical 
losed by geology were going on.”—* No 
mit is fixed to the time during which these intermediate 


‘rations disc 


vents may have heen going on: millions of millions of years 
y have ccup Ll the indefinite interval between the 
ing, In which God created the heavens and the earth, 


i the evening or the commencement of the first day of 





he Mosaic narrative. The second verse may describe the 
tion of the earth on the evening of this first day. This 
st evenin ryt ( id las the termination of the 
iel t t which follo 1 7 prim val creafion an- 
n the first verse, and as the commencement of the 
st of the six succeedin lavs.in which the earth was to he 
/ yn. a sd per lod } j an tif fi “th rece] tian of 
ul a We hav in this second verse a distinct n ntion 
earth and waters, as already existing. and involved in 
sness ; their condit ) also is described as a state of con 
d emptiness, (tohu, bohu) words which are usual! 
d by th vag an indefinite Greek term « iados, 
\ mf TerOtLOL lz Ss lered is desig t i@ the 
*k and ruins of a former world. At this intermediate 
ft tlh preceding undefined geological perio ls had 
if /. i? - series ¢ ferents commence /. and the work 
first morn?) 0 of this Pw creation wads the alh ns f; th, 
Ohl froma te mp rary darkn Ss, 7 hich had ov rspread 

ns of the ancient car 2 
Such, as it is | yperly characterized by the author, is the 


hesis which he advances in opposition to the received 
11S Int ry etation of] the \l sSnic rec rd. W he th | 


the 
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order to give occasion for a new creation out 
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mer and winter, day and night shall not cease.” Is it pre- 
sumptuous to suppose that great irregularities and vicissi- 
tudes in these respects had been caused by physical changes 
in the course of seventeen centuries? F inally, by the gen- 
eral deluge, “ every living snl was destroyed which 
was upon the face of the ground, both man and cattle, and 
the creeping things, and the fowl of the heavens, and they 
were destroyed from the earth, and Noah only remained 
alive and they that were with him in the ark.” 

Have we not sufficient reason to conclude that the phys- 
ical changes to which the surface of the earth has been sub- 
jected, instead of being, as Doct. Buckland represents, 
wholly unconnected with the history of man, were wholly 
owing to his history as a fallen, guilty, and ruined crea- 
ture? F ‘ 

It is indeed argued by the geologists that these changes 
were designed to render the earth more fit and convenient 
for man than it was before. But in this, as in other instances 
of theory, they put us off with assumptions and conjectures, 
instead of evidence. Do they know, or can they present a 
single consideration having the slightest plausibility, to 
evince, that the earth was not originally, when first replen- 
ished with herbs and animals, and before the blight and curse 
which ensued upon the fall of man, a hundred or a thousand 
fold more prolific, and more advantageously disposed for 
the convenience and benefit of the human race, than it has 
been at any period since the deluge?’ The earth was cre- 
ited by a Being of infinite perfections ; and surely there can 
no impropriety in concluding that degrees of excellence 
much superiour to these now discoverable, originally be- 
wed to the other terrestrial products of his power and 
wisdom, as are known to have belonged to man, the last and 
noblest of his works. The sacred historian not only informs 
us that God created the earth and the several classes of or- 
ganized beings, but on announcing the successive operations, 
he pauses to exclaim that the Creator regarding his finished 
work, pronounced it good. 

The facts of geology are of great practical value ; and 
those who explore and bring them to view, perform an im- 
portant service to mankind. But when they promulgate 
theories which sap the faith and infringe the immortal inter- 
ests of men, they cannot claim respect or confidence. At- 
tempts to invalidate the chronolo, gy of Moses, by men pro- 
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fessedly opposed to revealed religion, proved more than 
ineffectual, they recoiled on their authors, and are no longer 
heard of. The geological hypothesis is more insidious, and 
far more dangerous. It offers to take in Moses on its way 
down the immeasurable stream of time, to lend him th 
lights which it brings along, and to extend to his imperfect 
and unscientific narrative, the aid of its discoveries ! 

The Mosaic narrative was given by inspiration of God, 
expressly to instruct mankind in regard to the creation and 
early history of the world, and of all things in it. If th 
ratural and obvious import of this account be not the true 
one, if it is to be set aside on grounds so hypothetical and 
conjectural as those furnished by the construction put by 


short-sighted man on the phenomena of geology, it re quires 


no skill or etlort to infer that ir conhdence in thec struc- 
tion given to other parts of Scripture may be quite too san- 
guine. We reject the hvpothesis as whollv at war wit 

the Bible, and whollv unworthy of respect from those wh 
proless that Book of books vhich, having stood the shock of 
numerous assaults from diflerent quarters, remains alone to 


be relied on in respect to the origin and first ages of the 


earth and its inhabitants. 
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roduces despair of improvement, in reflections on a nobler 


past. It is a rough road now; but a few ages ago it was 
ce the path to heaven. A dark, tempestuous night is over 
us; but it Came in upon an Italian sunset. Examples of 


; { + ¥ } 
Ss tendency to preie past ages, are nol of modern dat 


ey are as old as our literature. No poet ever found a 
Hercules, an Achilles, or even an Ajax in his own day ; 
such names are always reflections of a far off generation, 
‘asting its lenethened shadows over the depressed surface 
ol the nearer. As in war, so likewise in literature. Hor- 
ice contended with some of his age who preferred Lucilius 
to the more polished poets of a later period. Cicero hada 
similar contest with his contemporaries concerning the ear- 
lier eloquence which they preferred. Cicero himself, after 

became an ancient, was deemed the first who cultivated 
the higher eloquence, the first who was skilled in the selec- 
tion of words, and the art of composition, but as sharing at 
the same time, at least in his earlier orations, in what the 
1dvocates of the modern orat ry de med the vices of anti 


uly, but its lmpugners were ho doubt inclined to regard 


as excellencies. liven the 


crave historian assigns as a mo- 
ve and reward to his labour among the fallen memorials 
f Roman greatness, that oblivion of existing evils which it 
offered ; the sight of present degradation driving back his 
mind to the in which 


discovered the clear and venerable characters of a prim- 


» glorious visions of those ancient deeds 


ve, august majesty. Evidences are not wanting that in 
e antique laste Is now reviving. How 
esas a 


own iteractul 
inv refer to the sixteenth and seventeenth centu: 
ra of Linglish literature and theology, and our own 


lden « 
as declined at the best, into the silver age, or bearing, for- 
sooth, dark symptoms of the brazen! The day, we think, 
has past; ours is a deepening twilight. How often do we 
ok lingering and sorrowful upon the brighter beams leit 


as the sun went down, and mourn that 


>a Star peers forth oi the outspread snad- 


hese remarks have been made as suggesting cautions 
restmate of the comparative excellence of different 
ods, not as advising any diminution of our just reverence 
the noble fellowship of patriarchal minds formed beneath 


fresh morning influences of the Protestant Reformation. 


We would be the last to do away the veneration of anti- 
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quity; it is a great and essential principle of human pro- 
gress ; it is, we may add, a beautiful arrangement of Provi- 
dence that, as objects are more distant, they should lose to 
our view much of what is unseemly and deformed, and 
present a fuller and zthereal manifestation of their excellen- 
cies ; that thus, what we can never discover in real subsist- 
ence, to that we may make some nearer approach through 
the visions of the past, even an ideal perfection, a likeness 
of the celestial, endeared as well as hallowed by its relation 
to a time-honoured tomb. With such feelings of reverence 
and love, mingled with the caution which the memory of an 
undistinguishing praise sometimes lavished on the dead, 
should excite in our minds, we mav proceed to the remem- 
brance of those earlier writers in whom we certainly recog- 
nize the primordia augustiora of our theology and our ec- 
clesiastical institutions ; the men truly such, who, according 
to the admired ancient description, did not invest themselves 
with the seeming, but cherished in their inmost souls the 
being, of true excellence, whose minds, like the deeply 
ploughed and sown field, produced a ripe harvest of heav- 
enly thoughts and noble purposes, or rather authorizing us, if 
we may recur to the fable of the golden age, to transfer to 
them the poetical description of the fertile soil which then 
blessed the earth in its free, spontaneous, and abundant pro- 
ductions : : 


Among these nobler spirits, and by no means undistin- 
guished in his intellectual and religious position, it is ow 
privilege to recognize and name Joun Howe. Surrounded 
by circumstances which a mind like his, must have felt as 
impulses to vigorous action, he formed and exhibited that 
personal character and those habits of theological composi 
tion, which suited equally the tendencies of his own genius, 
and the demands and exigencies of his age. : 

As regards what is of least, though not little, Importance 
in his writings, the diction and all indeed which constitutes 
style, Doddridge, who yet applauds th 


derness as well as other peculiarities of his thoucht, censures 


grandeur and the ten 


it as “ often obscure and generally harsh.” It must be re- 
membered, however, that the standard of taste in composi- 


tion varies in different ages, according to the changes which 
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are constantly going on alike in language and in modes of 
thought and feeling. From the Reformation down to the 
period of the Restoration, there seems to have been a suc- 
cession of writers, particularly theological, formed on a 
model the most unlike that which succeeded the accession 
of the second Charles. These latter were in many instances 
distinguished, both for clearness of thought, and for perspic- 
uous expression. But it is most obvious that these qualities 
were often gained at the expense of others which many 
would seem higher and worthier. Who could fail to ex- 
pect that such an age ¢s that of Doddridge would deem 
Howe obscure ? Nor more, indeed, from the higher elevation 
of his language, than from the loftier range of his thoughts. 
And yet the objection seems to have existed at an earlier 
period. Calamy, havirg referred to the judgement of 
“ Wood, the Oxonian,” ‘n favour of his style, as “ fine, 
smooth, and natural,” informs us that this judgement was 
contrary to the more general verdict, “ his style (as great a 
man as he was) being very commonly objected against, and 
thought the most liable to exception of any thing in his per- 
formances.” This objection, he subjoins, is an obscurity to 
what are termed “vulgar understandings.” Baxter, also 
apprehended that “plain unlearned readers” would find 
something te blame in what he terms “ the accurateness of 
the style,” but with a candour too seldom exercised in such 
cases, at once justifies it as necessary for persons equally 
with others needing religious instruction, “ who cannot di- 
gest a looser style.” If we might not yield to the decision 
of a writer, however excellent in devotional character, whose 
literary taste had been formed by the enervated productions 
of an age imbued with French notions and habits, diffusing 
themselves from the Court throughout the whole mass of 
the community, we may yet be required to admit the objec- 
tion as suggested by his contemporaries, one especially so 
distinguished as Baxter for acute discrimination, and for a 
style uncontaminated and untouched by foreign diluting in- 
fusions. Still more weighty must we consider this sugges- 
tion, when we remember that, if deemed obscure by men of 
his own age, acquainted not only with our language in its 
fundamental character, but with all the idioms which 
marked that very period of its progress, we, to whom the 
language has descended ina ditlerent state, ought not but 
with great diffidence, to appeal from their judgement. It is, 
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nowever, to be remembered that W ood passes on his stvie 
' : ‘ 


an unqualified applause, and t 


i 
is relative, not apsolute; the obscurity is f t, not by the In- 
telligent, Dut the uniearned: and this same obseurity fur 
thermore, is ascribed not to tie rperiect 1 of the diction, 


but something which comes neaver an excellenc , even 


ay Sree ’ oF | , 
haps, interpret Baxter. Calamy grounds Same objection 
on the encumbrance otf parentheses ; not Ww uly, perhaps, 


without occasion, though men of different tastes might on 


this, as on the other ground, pronoiuce various judgements 


Admitting after all, a measure ol obscurity the charg 


ol harshne ‘3S passed OVC! as somewhat opscure iil itse ” 
we may be irdoned in su rvesting a d ubLIn regard tol 
correctness of these critics as to its origin. Vhat is not 
unirequently a pounced as ah ol Ss isin ma 
stances, at ieast, a habit oj th Wit, a reac ig ot 1 soul 
after truths and illustrations deeper than lie on the very sur- 
face of theology. A write opers, it may be, son econ- 
dite mine of ethical or theological truth, and attempts to 
bring forth its long unsunned treasures to the light: and, u 
stead of gratulations such as would resound trom land to 
land, if new masses of ore were laid open in the mountains 
of Southern America, or in the heart even of African des- 
erts, every Vol s lifted against the adventurous spl 
which dares to do more than gather and circula the W 

out currency of commonpla istration. It is forthwith 
denounced as mysticis is n iphysics, that is, high s 
di nonsens at the best it may be full of sound lo 0 

it is too deep tor common minds Ch sll uniortunat 


I into it indefina- 


imcuity very soon resoives itsell in th 
bie accusation, an unint mibie stvie, Now lLlowe Was a 


deeply thinking, profound, nay, metaphysical writer. lt 


could be no strange thing that the depth of his p sophy 
scemed to some iower than thev ce Gtathom he writers 


fathom it Chey t no dith ems S RB hey 
saw how others flound read ana Sunk: |] Vas most natural 
thev should seek out the cause. It is not strange that what 
really Was much at least of the ca ise, te ae | th of Is 
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thought, thev overlooked, and found another more obvious, 
as well as more favourable to the intellectual character of 
his readers, the obscurity of his language. 

These remarks are suggested, not more to show the 
true ground of the common and almost the only objection 
made to Howe, than to set forth the position of a whole class 
of authors who would humbly walk, not as servile follow- 
ers, but as lovers of spiritual wisdom, in the same path 
which he traversed with such majestic step, and over which 
he has thrown such broad beams of light. For himself, he 
does not appear to have indulged any anxiety about the 
mere matter of diction. He had a fulness of noble feeling, 
and of comprehensive thought ; rit he sought only to com- 
municate both in those words which suggested themselves 
as their most fitting symbols. His own views of the sub- 

he has himself given us in his observations concerning 

Bates, of whose style he says, “ It was even inimitably 
polite and Qne: but to him so natural, that it was more un- 
easy to have used a coarser gate: to others so neat a one 
as his was. Nor is it to be thought strange that there 
should be in this a peculiarity ; style being to any man as 
appropriate upon the matter as his visage or voice; and as 
immediately depending on the temper of the mind in con- 
junction with fancy, as that is more or less brisk, lively, and 
vigourous, as the other do on the ec omplexion of the body or 
the disposition of the organs of speech.— That which is most 
peculiar to any in this respect is what one insensibly slides 
into, with no more design than one hath to walk after this 
or that manner.” Thus style, when it is appropriate to the 
subject which it presents, is far less, than elegant and beauti- 
ful writers are charged with a it, a subject of chief or 
even distinct attention. Its pri Ip les are indeed studied . 
its rules are understood and consulted. [ut in the very act 
of pi »wertul writing, those principles and rules are doubtless 
as little thought of as the 





aws of mechanics by the artist in 
the construction of a familiar instrument. The writer first 


inks; he thinks more or less in words, even where he does 


not commit those words to paper; and his great object in 
writing them is to give his thoughts just as they are in his 
own mind: or rather we might say, his thoughts flow vorth 
out of his mind, as the streams from the outgushing sprin 
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The actual process 1s most accurately described by 
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setting forth the mode of his own poetical composition, in 
despite of his blindness : 


‘Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song! but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flowing brooks beneath 
That wash thy hallowed feet, and warbling flow 
Nightly I visit— 


Then feed on thoughts that voluntary move 


Harmonious numbers.” 


Here we hear the poet first conversing with the objects, and 
resorting to the sources, of his highest inspiration ; next in- 
corporating, as it were, the peculiar thoughts thus produced 
into an element of his own being through the power of silent 
meditation: then bringing forth his unbidden strains, o1 
rather giving them liberty to flow out at their own sweet 
will, and uttering their natural, and of course melodious 
sounds. So with all excellent writing. May we not then 
pardon that beauty of composition, as well as refinement of 
thought, which the author cannot avoid? which is in truth, 
no other than the self-cultured soul, bodying itself forth in 
outward symbols. 

Hactenus haec. Let us now proceed to consider what 
this soul was in Howe ; what the invisible power of which 
we have so many significant expressions. It might easily 
and truly be said, that he possessed a strong original mind 
highly improved by the massive learning of his age; that 
he partook largely in those regenerating influences of the 
Holy Spirit, by which not only the being of holiness is pro- 
duced in the heart, but that holiness advanced many degrees 
toward the destined perfection ; and that. under the con- 
troul of this divine principle, he consecrated himself and his 
attainments to the service of God in eur Lord Jesus Christ. 
All this is true. But it is no less true of Leighton, of Bax- 
ter, of Flavel, and of many others both in his own age and 
in other ages. How, we might rather ask, is he distin- 
ruished, we need not say above, but from, these and the 
ike exalted spirits?’ Perhaps his peculiar mental character 
might be summed up in one phrase, if that phrase may be 
pardoned, an introverted theclogical philosophy. It is a 
philosophy in the true sense of the word, a giAccopia, a gen- 
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uine, hearty love of real wisdom ; a philosophy imbued with 
theology, and concentrating all its researches and results for 
the enforcement of great, essential truths concerning God in 
his character of Supreme Goodness, and his government 
over the universe, with our indissoluble relations both to his 
law and to his being; a philosophy, not looking around on 
nature and external things, so much as turning its open eye 
within upon the soul itself, loving to converse with the spir- 
tual and invisible, disembodving itself as it were, that it 
may dwell among unembodied existences and uncreated 





forms, of the beautiful and the glorious. 

In these respects he is not wholly unlike Leighton, a 
spirit equally clear and discriminating, eqvally quick and 
vivid in its operations, neither less inclined to meditative 
thought, nor less stored with classics! and scholastic lore. 
But here they differed: Leighton saw, as by intuition, the 
open face of truth: Howe beheld it through the medium of 
discursive investigation. The former recognized her celes- 
tial beauty by the love enkindled in his soul; the latter 
loved through the perfection of his discernment. ‘The one 
reasoned by feeling, the other felt by reasoning. The mo- 
ment truth entered the soul of Leighton, it seemed trans- 
formed from truth to love, and was no longer an idea, but 


in affection, if we may not rather say that truth itself came 
up out of his heart to go through his whole mind ; as the fra- 
erance which floated about the regions of Eden had its 


source, not in the vernal airs which bore it on their wings, 
but in the inmost b som of the tended flowe rs which could 
not so much as open their leaves in its deepest recesses, 
without giving out their native balm. Howe loved the truth 

ce Leighton, but he searched after it as truth and as 
knowledge. It sanctified his heart, it exalted his whole 
soul; but he made it the subject of reasoning, he questioned 
it and received its answers. He communed with it, and the 
idea dwelt in his soul; but it was more intellectual, more a 
system of holiest doctrine flowing from the reason into the 
heart, as if we could reverse our former image, and sup- 
pose the surrounding air itself transformed into an element 
of fragrance, and, as it passed over the trees and flowers of 
Eden, infusing into them its own nectar. Through all the 
meclitations of the one, a spiritual heart, converting every 
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hing to its own form seems to diffuse itself like a gentle, if 


it be now and then a sombre licht, a lambent flame harm- 
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part its ground; no w s of ours are co ted with 

condition otherwise than as the results and ences of that 
fa th which recognizes Christ alone as our righteousne ss and 
san ication, and red on This doctrine most obvi- 
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Closely connected with these views of the way through 


which salvation is obtained, is the doctrine of regeneration 

loly Spirit of God. This is a subject to which 
Howe directs a more frequent and minute attention than 
the former. The cause of this may perhaps be found in his 


strong tendency to what has already been denominated an 


introverted philosophy, a love of turning his thoughts inward 
on the mind itself. Such a tendency naturally led him to 
the contemplation of religion in its subjective action rather 


than its obj ctive character; in its internal working rathe 
s outward aspect; as it flows into the soul and moulds 
and shape s it, rather than as it stands out in remote and dis- 
tinct abstraction. ‘The nature of man as it is In itself; that 
iture depraved and debased by sin; that nature purified, 
exalted, unfolding its higher powers % nd original heave niy « 

ements through the regeneration of the Holy Spirit, and by 
this regeneration made like God, and qualified for heaven; 
these seem to be the topics to which his mind most naturally 


recurs, on which it rests with highest delight, and by which 


tinto their most vigourous exer- 
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rospel of Jesus Christ, but to a rigid Congregationalism, or 
an exclusive Immersion, or a versatile Methodism. Or, on 
he contrary, while millions are perishing in ignorance of 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life, some little village which 
might happily unite in one undivided worship and commun- 
ion, must present on each successive Sabbath, not the full 
issembly uniting their hearts together before the throne, 
but smaller divisions passing in contrary directions to con- 
cregations jealous of each other, bitter in prejudice, harsh in 
mutual censures, and sometimes taught by their pastors to 
revile either the learned as hirelings, or the unlearned as fa- 
natics, the Calvinist as a bigot, or the Wesleyan as a deceiver, 
the Baptist as a schismatic, or the Peedobaptist as a formal- 
ist, and so through the whole catalogue of sects. This is 
fact, and cannot be denied. The primordia, the essential 
elements, the vital powers of Christianity are fast bound in 
the fetters of sectarism. Nay, religion is itself expiring be- 


neath the pressure of 


its pretended forms. Decked it may 
be with pomp and splendour ; but, like Alcestis, the morn- 
ing of her doom, for death not life, or like Evadne, gor- 
geously dressed for her husband’s funeral pile. Even now 
religion is writhing in horrible convulsions, compressed and 


broken by the dragon shapes which have come over the 
waves of its own discords to exult in its death, then to retire 
and lie down beneath the feet and the shield of the fiercer 


; 


than ‘T'ritonian power from which they issued: 


Ile simul manibus tendit divellere nodas 


Perfusus sanie villas atque veneno 


will yet accomplish a perfect disenthralment. It has an tn- 
destructible power, a flame-like vigour inwrought into its 


Unlike the struggling Trojan priest, we believe Christianity 


it will mount upward, and break off its bonds and weights, 
and consume in its holy fires the enemies who gras 


whole frame, and produced by its celestial origin ; so that 


p to de- 
stroy, but shall yet find in it their own destruction. It shall 
live, and not even die; it shall wrestle with the Power of 
Evil in its own precincts, and shall resume its native form 
neither veiled nor voiceless. What, then, is to be done? 
How is the Church to become one, il its oneness Is to grow 


] 


t of the prevalence of its essential spirit, and if that spirit 





s held so fast in sectarian bonds, its “ nerves all chained up 


Vor lV. 71 
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in alabaster!” Simply, it is conceived, by each individua 
nl mightier counteracting pow- 
er, thus brea “inv the h id which the spell has over himse 
soul, thus UnIOCKING the c asping 
charm a 1a escaping from the sorcerer’s ac¢ rsed place to 


! 
holit r, i eround, Each Individual Christian must, 
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If he falls under a curse, that alters a 


man’s landmark, to alter God’s is not likely to infer a bles- 


sing 


Church, held not as a bare theory, 


crew not only out of his natural tendency to dwell upon tne 
permanent and essential, as 0] sed to the accidental and 
I mporary, but equally out olf the prevaien and maturity 
developed, as respects the former, in his religious experi- 
ence. ‘The details of this experience we know lar less, In- 
deed, than we would. But his writings, the mx re im- 
age ol his mind, evince the immense iIntluence truth which 
is always the same, In forming his Character to i's beaut ul 
harmony, proportion, and steadiastness. On ( us rec- 
ord escaped the flames to which he devot all his other 
private papers; the more precious as Containing, not the 
memorial of earlier and youthful emotions, but the testimony 
to that Inward tIrult, c responding so pel Clly With tne 
outward and visible, which he continued to brin lorth in 
old age. They will be presented in the trans n by his 

I ; | 1 Wil \ 


iriend Mr. Spa leman, trom the o1 ginal ,alili, 


were writte l , 


Views like those of Howe concerning the 
but as a living principle, 


union of the 
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Such are a few thoughts and impressions gathered out 
of the many which arise from contemplating the character, 
the views, and the writings of John Howe. The question 
will naturally occur in reference both to himsel ‘and to oth- 
ers of kindred mind, in the same age of the Church, whence 
arose the'r peculiar and distinguished excellence! To this 
question, virtually answered already, it may be neither in- 
congruous nor useless to suggest a more explicit, though by 
no means a complete, reply. 


The first cause of their excellence must be sought in their 
vigourous original powers. Both in action and in study 
they furnished evidence of this fact too manifest for doubt or 
evasion. God who, amidst the unity which pervades and 
binds together all his works, still chooses to show forth the 
endless extent of his own wisdom so expressive lydenom nated 
by the Apostle in reference to his highest work rodvroix 
topia, by forming numberless correspondencies and harmonies 
with its manifold forms and operations, produced just the 
order of minds suited, not only to receive, but distinctly to 
reflect and transmit those aspects of truth, in which certain 
lorious varieties of his wisdom would appear in adaptation 
to the haracter of the age, and to the advant: g 
ceeding gencratious. Nor need we wonder at the nat 
diversity of intellectual gifts. It concurs with universal an- 
alogv as it is testified bv all observation. There is a1 
! hraseinthe Prometheus of AZschylus, not wholly un- 
like what | is Just been quoted from the Apostle. r bASU 


Now within the broad, shadowy compass of the intel- 


tual horizon, mind invests itself, or rather is invested by 
its Divine Pai t, with robes of as manv fashions and hues, 
is the skies and stars, t mountains, forests, fields, val'eys 
streims and oceans, outspre ad amidst the haze of evening. 


The drapery of night is not more varied. And if the crea- 


tive power has | fixed the lovely moon and its brig 


| | 4 + 
path, and there in a d valiev, some sweel Violet or even 
ungainlv brier; nay, if it has made one rose more full than 
another, and on Star more Giorious 5 why juestion th unl- 


versal extension of a law thus corresponding with whateve1 


we see and know? Why doubt that for an era so great and 


solemn, God h nsell f i very minds winenh it ae 
manded? And for sucl naries planted by his hand 
the uppel hirmament, { [ Ss tim and re Cc 4 


unceas 
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To which cause found in their original powers of mind 
we may, secondly, subjoin the thorough work of the Holy 
Spirit, wrought in their hearts. Without this, they might 
have been great as civilians, as philosophers, as orators, as 
leaders of the people ; they might have risen amidst the po- 
litical agitations of their age, to the most exalted —— lly 
stations, emp loying their powers for the good or the ill of 
their country and the world. But that a de stiny less heehee 
to the pride of man was the object of their election ; that 
they ‘ chose to be the lowly heralds of a despise -d truth rather 
than either the loyal dignitaries of a powe rful monare hy, or 
the republican champions of a rising commonwealth; that 
amidst the collisions of these hostile interests, amidst the 
revolutions of an age pre-eminently distinguished for the 
warring of elementary political principles, associated on the 
one side with a venerable hierarchy, and on the other with 
a burning zeal for reformation, they consecrated all their 
powers and attainments, all their gifts and their own per- 
sons, neither to the excitements of their age, nor to the ac- 
quisition of human 1) I but to Jesus Christ and his 
scattered people ; that for Christ they lived, for Christ they 
toiled, for Christ they suffered, for Christ they were ready 
to die: this grew from another principle than worldly. 
For full we!l do we know that neither organic strength of 
ntellect, nor the perfection of its culture can produce such 
a result. A result it is differing in kind, not barely in de- 
cree, Irom any thing merely however exalted 
and improved. It differs in kind, we may add, from any 
thing inherent in man’s fallen, depraved character. It has 

nother cause than nature; it flows from a holier source 
than earthly. It is the manifestation of no less power than 
the Holy Spirit, the unfolding of no feebler principle than 
Christ formed in the heart the hope of glory. To this origin 
they rejoiced to ascribe all human virtue. They felt more 
d eply t that, by the grace of God, they were what they were. 
There is nothing to be found in all this world”—such the 
nphatic language of Howe—nothing “ worthy the name of 
spirit, but that which is born immediately of the Spirit, and 
ts offspring. Let a man be of never so refined intellect 





als or great accomplishments ; let him be never so mucha 
man, and humanity cultivated to the highest pitch and de- 
sree: without this same additional superadded spirit, he is 
nothing but a lump of flesh.” Under the influence of this 
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Spirit working the new creation, dwelling within the soul, 
and changing its nature, diffused in its high excellence 
throughout the man and restoring him to his primitive char- 


acter, divine In eles as in Of! l Cx nY asplrations 


toward God on whom it is dependent, producing actions 


suited to itself, and Intusing intolts subject immortal vigour ; 
under this influ ! of God, thev teit 1 t man ceases to be 
the mass of corrupt n, the creature ol eal h ind that, ris 4 
to communion with God he be . e hi th ( 
element of the Godhead. ‘Thus transfo1 Lin the Ves, 
they manifested the reality of th \ . % t W l 
t ° nd instead o tur? t t { ¢ 
mem; ana il ( rnin Lil rOd I 
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stincuished from education in the science of out- 
ward th ngs, as s] cifically and emun¢ ntly prac ical. soc- 
rates is often referred to in contrast with theorizers and ab- 
struse philosophers; they lost in wild vagaries and dreams, he 
uursuits. And what were those 


rsuits Xenophon expressly tells us that they had noth- 


oted to solid and useful 


» do, like those of most others, with the nature of the 





verse ; that, while the sophists dwelt on the constitution 

S Ss the ext il world, he deemed 
Sia pic s sions To ies, and made man and man’s 

ns ind a the great subjects of his conversation. 

Lis ] er and more practical discussions proposed als- 


very of ‘what is godlv, what ungodiv; what noble, what 
what r eous, What unrighteous; what soundness 


oO : what the contrary: what manliness, what a cow- 


commonwealth, what a politician ; what 


\ \\ i 
Vv in its \\ WW Vs st }- 
lar iro j is im an nt areers 
result of severe iduction not of fanciful theory, and 
t it proposes valuable ends as regards both the culture of 


and the improvement of human art. And we fear 


so that ethics and kindred sciences lave lost in a measure 
r vital and practical « acter. But after these dedu 
s, it must be cones | that researches like those of Soc- 
s. furnish I riat pursuit of man, that thev ire 


n St ] vers ) How t. and his no ! Ne 
" ‘ 
’ ! S WW 1th ( ( is 7 th Care in <. 
; 
: P over, U ( ting i] j $s ol 
Ml wh it he so nt an st shadows and 


rose in tl | is day-spring. How thoroughly 
liowe was trained to an Inward communion with thespiritual] 


the uncha reanie Ww ithe ot the Soe itic: phi- 
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losophy, the ethnic type of that higher goodness, that perfec- 


tion of beauty, to which the gospel elevates what 


ver it In- 


‘ 


spires by its own influ neces, both his writings and his lite 
most clearly evince. What was doubtless an impulse of 
nature, received strength from the Socratic books with 


which he was familiar, and from the education scarcely less 
important, which attended his earlier classical studies, re- 
sulting from association with such minds as those of Dr. 
Henry More and Dr. Cudworth, “of both whom,” says 
Calamy, “ he was a great admirer,” and from his intimacy 
with whom, he remarks, “ it is not to be wondered at that 
in his early day s, he received that Platonic tincture which 
so remarkably runs through the writings which he « 
and published in his advanced years.” <A similar vein o 
Platonism pervades also the writings of Leighton, and exists, 
indeed, to a greater or less degree in nearly all the holiest 
and most fervent of those preachers and writers by whom 
the seventeenth century was distinguished. Per! aps itm cht 
serve to abate somewhat of the hostility now arrayed against 
classical literature, and particularly to soften the contempt 
with which the very name of Plato is associated with every 


fantastic and visionary, were the reflection thoroughly 


thing 
admitted that the noblest specimens of our theological liter- 
ature, divested of what the Grecian philosophy did in form- 
ing their character, would be shorn, not to be sure of a 


nor even half of their beams, —for Christianity is worth more 
than all,—but certainly of a lustre which now, like threads 
of golden light, flows through their dee pest thoughts. Nay, 
we could not readily consent to dispense with what is des- 


i 
pised even more than “ heathen Greek,” the scholastic lore 
which presents itself every now and then in their species, 
and essential fo ms, and substanc: s.. and accid nts, and othe 


ae , 
the like distinctions. Their early familiarity wit 


nice and refined, even though remote, modes of thought, pro- 
duced a clea 1ess, a precision, and a logical arrangement ol 
thought which perhaps no other discipline could impart. 
Beyond every other means of instruction, we need scarcely 
to add their deep and constant searching « ' 
tures. They went to them, not indeed as critically and 
exegetically as scholars at the present day, but with a spirit- 
uality, With an opening of heart to receive thei re ila l 


heaven Vy doctrines, With a preparation yhave the mould o 


the FOS pt |, the seal of the Spirit, impressed upon them, ot 
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other truth, of virtue with virtue and religion with re- 


livion. Much as we ma ment that these parti 
should h pec tag ts, and still more that they 
sho 1 | rose 1 \\ lare with bitterness and 


Wrath, W have vet the adva itage which the fact gives 


us of ling in both Episcopal and Dissenting writers the 


| l 
Cl st elucidations and the strongest enforcements ol dif 
fering principles, both of our nature and of religion. Ws 


have, moreover, the noble examples ind what do we of this 


age more need ‘—of serene and holy minds coming out of the 
deen inidst its ten estuous agitations to smoothe the swol- 
jen waves, to sca r the ered clk ls and bring back 


afi ) is every 

one would perceive, t ( s of a mind intense like 
Baxter’s, and. what we s readily perceive, the meekness 
ola tem] sv t d heavenly as Leighton’s, and tl calm 
randeur of LS] t | comprehensive is Howe's 

B wing with Ut l » Tt ! dst of comn on, mind 
creat in native st | | the regenerating 
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» adjust the conflicting claims of the reforming spirit, whic! 

Will always have enough to d human depravity con- 
») — | ; ‘ 7 ares ‘ aol q 9 
jues, and of the*’conservati\ e which equally 
essary to protect what 1s le and exa r, against 
ruthless vandalism of m iwies ; lo guard 


mple of God from either pojlution or rain, while we sufler 


id even invite every repall nay! i through the 
lence with which men have assailed it; here is surely 
*+manded, most urgt ntly dem led, the concentration of 
sdom, of learning, of « lergy mingied with gentieness, 
nd, more than all, of a deeply rooted and mature religion. 
Uur own country presents al this moment an immense mass 


mind intense iy excil d, W had almost said v 
Our age manifesily has aroused itself to the thought, however 
misshapen, of a higher exc ice than it has reached, to the 
aspiration, however misguided, ; ler a novbier idea than it 
s realized. It is s eplessi\ strivl and reaching alter 
what it depicts to itself as good. It is, as it were, another 
Orpheus, going even into the shades in search of a lost Eu- 
dice. An inward impulse has been excited urging our 
iture forth after its long wandering Psyche. ‘There is a 
veeping over its desolations, a voice of supplication for sume 
mightier than Herculean strength to meet thie powel of 
death at its very portals, to join in fiercest fight with the 
Prince of Demons, and compel him to give 


1 buried Alcestis. That ery will vet be answered. 


ng age wherein we must be false both to him and to our 
re,if we refuse to deplore the evil, and to toil for the 
vod, to mingle in the prayer, to breathe after the blessing, 
throw forward all our energies for the entire disenthral- 
it and exaltation of man. God grant that we may so 
the obligations WhICh We Cannol escape as, n t only t 


im our names In the memories Of saints on rl, vu 


ts whose food hight is tought, whose course is Unislhe d, 


se crown is won! 
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by which the attention of the Athenian was riveted 


lour of the moral action 
in 


‘ 


ed 
ning catastrophe. The 
ancient drama in its 


Just 


styles 


intrench upon the 
and Gothic 
dern drama have very 
fair comparison. Each 
Wherever the Grecian 
in a Parisian 


C. ero has tk his tragic stilts to De 

ra- costume, he | ways betrayed his unnatural position, and 
te ( » attract the ordinary respect paid to the inflexible 
he- a Ol the i que 

of We are altogether averse to the insane ravings of critics 
em who ve held up the G k drar sa perfect mode! tor 
the i ) i I rants to dramatic reput ition. The 
oa s , the c | of nature, has broken through 
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student might have here been directed to the accentual 
between os and 565. as cuiding him to the 
I ! , like jam ludum, in this 


e sense 


1v others, does not signify Jong, but v ry 


does not “augment the torce of . but 


769. Th». If I mistake not, or perhaps. 
Mr. Stuart pay so much attention 
» Greek particles that are ambiguous ; 


\luch remains to be done in 


d has the sense of cunque in 
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Harmodius and Aristogeiton, into irretrievable 


. 
then prays In n ¢ \ il stvle which suits 
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quent ode, when the certainty of the guilt of G&dipus is not 
yet evinced, the chorus is found revelling in the hope that 
the investigation will produce sime gratifying discovery to 


their sovereign, 1095. 


~ 


at he will turn out to be the descendent of some god, and 


thus throw additional lustre on his already wide-spread re- 
nown. Hence, in the disputed passage, the chorus takes occa- 
sion trom the as Ve t unauthenticated aspersions on the char- 
acter of CEdipus,merely to enlist the popular prejudice against 
the licentiousness of KINLS 7 reneral, averring that kings 
are the natural frowth of an insolence and presumption 
which desecrates all laws, | ian and divine, and that as 
the y are enge! dered from such a corrupt seed, nothing but 
Insolence and licentiousness can be expected from them. 
Arrogance gives them birth; and arrovance characterizes 
them in all their actions. This be ing designed for the Athe- 
nian ear, the chorus does not so much speak out as the 
poe t Ii Mr. Sti irt understands 1 chtly the moral of the 


‘ } 7 1 r 1 
Gree k dramas in general, he w i see that it 1s lar trom the 
Intention of the poet to punish CE pus tor his tyranny. No 
terrour and pity of his audience by 


rough a series of crimes over which 
| 
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sojourners of Thebes, see! liere is Gkdipus who found 


out those famous ¢ nigimads a] t | nan life: and hecume the 
createst man of his age, but w/.o, from no hatred of the ciii- 
zens, and in the act of administering to their misfortunes, 


, , ° . . ° } . ; 
fias been P lunged wito how great a gulf of overwhe nin’ Ca- 


lam ty , \Mlan has no controul ovel lh) s destiny, w! H the r he 


be good or whether he be bad. (See the sentiment of 
Jocasta 977.) We cannot calculate what may happen; 
so let no one deem happy any mortal, who yet u aits to see 
the very last day of his existence, till he has past cleur the 
boundary of life without meeting with any affliction, 


7 


In line 1526, scholiasts and critics have wofully missed 
the meaning of the poet ; and Mr. Stuart has not presu ned 
to set them right. ‘There ought to be a comma atter 
Tohitev : CHA is not governed by “1 Skerwvy but connect d 
with it by xu, the former being ‘the causative dative, anc 
the latter in the sense of a gerundin do; the ov is an adverb 


lor an adjective, and agrees with 2 ° | hus, 


_ wohie Kati TD ri Deron 
s \ 


who, not by hatred of the citizens, by exercising any tyr- 
anny over them, and or but by looking after or administer- 
ing to their misfortunes or interests, as CEdipus is repre- 
sented as doing at the commencement of the piece, when he 
comes to investigate the cause of the Theban Pest. 

t m cht swell the | nly of the not s, yet we 
like to see a display of authorities. In 169 we have ¢roAvg 
any assembled mullitude, hence gen rally a people, a nation, 
the meaning here given. Now oro? means primitive ly an 


tia i 


Though i 


rmy ; and for its acquired sense of @ people, or nalion or as- 
lel passages, 


sembled multitude, we would have quoted paral a 


where ¢rparog, raypa, trafic are used inthe same way. Thus, 
wic, Asch. Prom. v. 128. spares Mlect. 749,and Trach. 


797. and exercitus. En. vii. 38. This shows the scholar 
and makes the scholar. Again, we have no note upon 
too¢ yao, 1152, whose various uses might have been illus- 
ated from Antig. 30,899. Trach. 179, Philoct, 1156, Me- 
lea, 541, Meleag E pig. 39, etc., etc. We see many defini- 
tions of particles, as 1114, 1116, 290, 37, 53, without au- 
ies, though in other places the author is diffuse. We 
English illustrations of Greek phraseology, and 


added to the S} ‘imens of the Oz ymoron 


‘to see 
would have 
1214. Shak’s Con edy of Erroui s, Act, d, Se. 1. 


Le 
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The rules of its formation must change with the spirit 
of the age. Ii the subject is too antiquated or remote, it has 
on the passions, and can excite them neither one 

‘ 


way nor the other, because it finds no congenial elemen 


work upon. Who but a Grecian could enter fully into the 


sorrows of an Electra, wai ing for the misery and indignity 
j ! " 1 " 

SUP Post a dead br tine renaures DY not having tne usua 
she } " ] } ? f ie 

I ub rites perlormed tor him by his relatives If Mr. 
¥ 1 


Stuart, instead of comparing the modern versions of the 


plot of CEdipus with the ancient Greek, had endeavoured 
t ise the spirit of the Greeks into the students of then 
drama, by being more exegetical in the manners, ¢ stoms, 
and sentiments of the Athenians as | iring upon Whe | ot. he 


would have been more in ke eping W th the de sign ol his per- 
formance. Yet we shall not do justice to the author without 


quoting the following admirable remarks, p. 214. 
‘ { ! +} t } 
‘Tragedy must be founded either on circumstances which 
are universal, or on those which Deiong to particular coun- 
tries. In the first case it moves on thi spring of teelings, 
associations and conceptions which ar common, necessary, 
1 ” 
and natural to ind is therefor eresting to all. Intl 
q ‘ » 
S id case it is 1 is Greek, or Roman, or French, 
' 
( kung ~ icco } sis s | l riaiS are the ] ° 
‘ ; ] > ; , 
( } ) Vy ota eopk mut t (E pus ot Co) 
' neces which are neither entirely | 
Is I idea oO i) inces wnicna newer ent! li- 
S r | i I [t s all th moeruous MIX! » ol 
s and s drawn trom two remote 1 wh 
( } Its s ¢ ot Gre inmytl ry t I 
( 5s yped it of its G : costume, torn ; 
| 
S i li i It = t na ¢ SLOT s ott 


( tt 1 coul Hle has ted the s e, stern sul 
x } } . 
‘ ‘ “ SW Liow in J . as migut be expec 
‘ 4 , ‘ ¥ l of , 
l ) LIS a i nn Ss divest ( S 
tel ! 1d ty, and l S I exciting } 
9 
I ( j Ss Lin l Dut disgusl. \ Ss 
s ad yle—sound « . { well expressed HH 
, } ; ; 
t P; ssor fixes a g 1 limit to the claims w 
cs i 1s ( ( oul ! W hat i 
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readable interest; but the latter eternally restrict them to 
the closet, and rob them of their character as acting dramas. 
All comparison then between the ancients and moderns is 
useless. It is an affair of national taste; and none but a 
Frenchman could think of perverting that. 

Upon the whole, we can safely recommend to the scholar 
Mr. Stuart’s handsome edition ot the CEd'pus Tyrannus as 
being the earnest of a series of commentaries on the Greek 
Tragedians, in which every thing that is useful to the stu- 
dent will be furnished to guide bim through the difficulties of 
the Greek language, according to the most approved criti- 
cisms of the L;uropeans, and at the same time imbue him 
with some tincture of the spirit of the ancient drama. Some 
view. however, of the metres and the structure of the choral 
odes, of the scenical apparatus, dramatic contests, etc., mi 
form the subject of useful eritiques appended to the next 
Plays. The v rhal criticisms might partake mol ol 
form of grammatical rule, after the manner of Porson, Bloom- 
field, ete. We subscribe cordially to Mr. Stuart’s wish 
«* May this my first attempt in the sphere of Greek literature, 


undertaken principally with the view of being useful to my 


pupils, be favourably received. 


Arr. VI. Tre Pasrorat Orrice anp CHaRrITIEs. 
By Rev. H. Reap, late missionary at Ahmednuggur 


Tue conversion of the world is professedly, and we 
hope, really the leading object in the wishes and eflorts of 
the Church of Christ. It should doubtless be a grand des- 

leratum with every Christian to know how this object can 


T 
be the most readily accomplished. Nothing can be more 


proper than free discussion of the ways and means. We 


} lat ngal | . | 
are not among those that apprehend any thi iv but good 


from such a discussion. It may develope principles which 
shall lead to the abrogation of long existing systems. And 
these systems may nave been regarded as essent to the 
pros tv of the misslo \ c, Whe 1 ed they may 
now pe bul hindrances, 


It behooves us at least to examine our present mode of 
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operations, and seriously to inquire if there be not a better. 
And it behooves us to give a weighty consideration to other 
systems that have been proposed. 

The design of the present article is to contemplate the 
work of Benevolence in a single aspect—its relation to the 
pastoral office. 

The pastoral office is one of sacred dignity and vast re- 
sponsibility. It is a divinely-appointed institution for the 
complete supervision of the Christian Church. It has a 
twotold object: the edification of the Church, and her ex- 
tension. Whatever be the actual efficiency of the gospel 
ministry, its design doubtless is to accomplish both these 
purposes. All reforms belong either to the body politic, or 
the body ecciesiastic. ‘The regularly appointed leaders in 
these respective bodies stand charged with the responsibility 
ol suppressing vice, The state possesses the proper author- 
itv and power, and may, and ought to employ the proper 
means of suppressing all those vices that fall within the 
reach of the secular arm. And the Church possesses all 
the necessary authority, and all the needed means for the 
curbing or exterminating all those vices which more prop- 
erly fall within the precincts of her dominion, The sup- 
pression of vice is, in fact, in the divine economy, a conse- 
quence of the faithful discharge of the twofold ad ity ol edl- 
fying and extending the Church. Both objects are accom- 
plished by the presentation of the truth—the exhibition of 

ght, before which darkness will flee away. 

When an extraneous power must be employed to secure 
the ends of government, we just y re proach the government 
as corrupt and imbecile. In like manner we concede the 
weakness of the Church, and the inefficiency of the divine 
organization of gospel institutions when we recognize the 
necessity of human institutions to supply that which is want- 

if in the divine organization. Sucli a concession is derog- 
ry to the Church, and dishonourable to the great Head 

of the Church. We believe that the Church needs no such 
extraneous aid. We believe that Christ, in organizing the 
rospel ministry and appointing overseers over the diflerent 
tions of the catholic church, adopted a system adequate 
to all the exigencies of this body, and one which, if carried 
out by its ministers, will prove to be all that Christ designed 


if 


t should be. He gave in charge to his ministers not only the 


.) 


protection, the instruction, and the building up of his Church 
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now by painful experience convinced 


irt of the sacred office as the wor 
lowed to remain an integral and in 


ster of Jesus Christ. 


Yet the principle has not bee 
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7 CELSUS vs 


speaks of them as having been written DV the immediate dis- 
ciples of Jesus. He also quotes from the gospels such a 
variety of particulars, that the enumeration of them might 
constitute a tolerable abridgment of the evangelical history. 
In particular, we learn from Celsus, that, according to the 
accounts given by the disciples of Christ, * he was born of a 
virgin, in a small village of Judea, who was supposed to have 
been descended from the Jewish kings; that she was mar- 
ried to a carpenter; that for some time her husband was 
doubtful about her chastity; that Chaldeans, or other wise 
men from the East, came to Jerusalem, soon after his nati- 
vity, todo him homage as king of the Jews, having been 
excited to that journey by the appearance of a star; that 
Herod, moved by jealousy, put to death many y 


, 7 mung chil- 
dren, hoping to kill Jesus with them; that, by direction of 
an angel, he was carried by his parents into E:gypt, for the 
preservation of his life; where, as Celsus insinuates, Jesus 
earned the charms pra ‘tised in that country. He calls Jesus 
the Nazarean man, or man of Nazareth, from the place 
where he was brought up, and chiefly resided, before his ap- 
pearance In a public laracter. He takes notice of our 
Lord’s baptism, and of the descent of the Holv Spirit in the 
shape of a dove, and of a voice from heaven, declaring Jes 


to be the heloved Son of God. In another place he Speaks 
again of a like voice from heaven, which seems to be what 


happened when our Lord was transfigured on the mount. 
lie afterwards takes notice, that when Jesus appeared in a 

blic character, as a teacher of religion, he went about at- 
ded by ten or eleven disciples, publicans, and sailors, or 
mariners, as he ge nerally callsthem. Inthe history of J« sus, 
written by his disciples, he is said to have healed the lame 

nd the blind, and to have raised some dead persons to life: 

nd though Celsus is unwilling to allow that these were mi- 
racles, done by the power of God, he dares not deny thei 
truth, but is reduced to the necessity of allowing the power 
of magic. He has taken notice of our Lord’s death on the 

oss, and of almost all the circumstances of his last sufler- 
s: that he was betraved DY one ol his disciples and denied 
by another: that he was condemned by a judge, and prose- 
uted by the Jews. He mentions our Lord’s deriders, and 


reproaches he underwent, the crown of thorns, the purple 


robe, the reed in his hand. Nor has he omitted th wine 
mingled with gall, when our Lord was going to be crucified, 
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and the vinegar, when he was expiring on the cross. He 
also takes notice of the darkness during our Lord’s cruci- 
fixion, and the earthquake at the same time, or soon after it. 
And though he will not admit that Jesus rose from the dead, 
ed it, and that an 


he acknowledges the disciples to have re 
angel descended, and removed the stone from the door of the 
sepu chre: and that he is said by them to have shown him- 
self to one woman, and then to others, and to his disc ples. 
He also observes, that the disciples have recorded that Jesus 


foreknew and foretold the things that hay 


ypened to hims 
and which were to happen to them, also, after he had 


had lett 
them. So that we have in Celsus, in a manner, the whole 


histor, ol Jesus. as recorded | 


| ‘ 
by him trom the writings of ( hrists own d scip S. 
After the tull attestation here viven to the authentical ex- 


stence of our sacred writings in the days of Celsus, it may 
seem superfluous to quote any more passages; and yet I can 
hardly deny myself the satisfaction of transcrib ra lew, 


which have not yet been noticed, In the follow neg, Celsus 


refers to the introduction of John’s rospel, where Christ is 
set forth as the eternal Logos, or Word. “ Ye are sophisti- 
cal in saying, that the Son is the very Logos. If indeed the 
Logos is to you the Son of God, we applaud. But after pro 
mising the Logos to be the Son of God, ye show us not a 
j f na HOLY Lo Ss, DU Limost r ny Hous Nn » | 
q i crucil i | ) st. r savs, Ga 6: 14, “* God tor- 
Did that | should giory Save int Cl SS o1o | rad J Sijc 
Ch t. bv whom @t/ world is cy fied f } ‘ | unt 
}, ) , And Cels forms us. that this was oneat 
of Christians 1 his um You w I ull tl w! 
difler so! n i contute or nother, saying Tl vorld 
S ( ltor ind I to the world 

Paul, t ds “The wisdom of tl s fool- 


imaxim with the Christians ng whom! f | \ 
say, *'] visdom that is in man is foolish with G 
| D. V 

Tl } t ! S t 
) nences | S st |" W by 








disputed points of Christian doctrine. In particular, this re- 
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we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, and our 
hands have handled of the Word of life, that declare we unto 
you.” Celsus refers to this passage, and charges it as an ab- 
surdity upon the Christians: “ They tell of seeing God with 
the eyes of the body, and hearing his voice with their ears, 
and haudling him with hands of sense,” Lib. vu. 

Wur Saviour predicted his second coming, to be the Judge 
of quick and dead. So also did the apostles Peter, John, and 
Paul. At the time of Christ’s second coming, the world that 
consumed, and the wicked are to be pun shed 
with everlasting destruction, 


now Is, Is to be 
These great events are all re- 
erred to by Celsus, as constituting a part of Christian doc- 
trine at the period when he wrote. “It has come 


so, mistaking these things trom Greek and Barbarian au- 
Lnors, that according to the revolutions of far distant umes, 


ions of the stars, confla 


to them 


‘ i +t 
SNVU0NS @hiGd CUOIULCL 


hai- 


uid deluges will happen; and after that last deluge in 


the thm of Veucalion, the period, according to the retribu- 


1 ol whoite, re jull S$ a conflugration, The se things 
ve made them, DV an erroneous Opinton, to say, that God 
W lescend, after the manner of a tormentor, bringing fire.” 
Lib. iv. 
In ano r passage hy represents our Saviour as saving, 
Iw Suve ina Ve sha see le fain W th h avVelly | Wel 
ne. biessed is he who now worsh ps me 3 lor upon 
others | will cast eternal fire . both upon cilics and coun 
es. And the men who knew not their own punishments, 
repent in vain and groan; but them that believe me, | 
“ preserve eternal.” Lib. v 
Ceisus not on y repre sents the Christians as he lding the 
loctrine of a future and endless retribution, but professes 
nseli to agree with them in this matter. “ They establish 
righ V; that they who have lived well shall be 1 ppy ; 
t the wicked shall be tormented with eterna/ evils: And 
may n ither they, nor any other men, at any time go back 
from maintaining this opinion.” Lib, vill. 
have considered the work of Celsus important, chiefly 
unt of its early and u juestionable attestation to hi 
nucity ol the Christian Scriptures. Rut this is not its 
y iunportance, It is inte resting to see init the views 
\ h believers at that period entertained, relative to sor 


ne 
thi 


irk may be illustrated in respect to the Divinity of Christ 
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CELSI 


me, so far prevailed 


tlans, as to lead them to fritter 


tion, and more nearly acc 


eva raic 


inbelievers. 


specul il 


ons of 


| have 


mate 


S. 


[ Dex 


with some professed Chris- 
down the doctrine i 


n ql S- 


e 
l 


it to the philosophical 


spoken of Celsus as an Epicurean philosopher 

i i 
and so eneral, he is represented by those who havi 
written of him. Still, so variously and obscurely doeséhe 
S| K, thit itis not easy to determine whether he had any 
pail soph ‘al system or if so, what his system was, Hi 
igreed with the Gnosties with respect to the inherent base 


ness o 


This led hit 


doctri e 


¢ 7 
matter. 


to ridicule the 


| 
ya 


to underv: 


} 
‘ > 
erai resurrection, Hie 


ilue the body, and 


says 
many fine things respecting God; and yet it is doubtfu 
whether he owned any (rod it natur Ol in other words, 
whether he was not an atheist. “ God, says he, “ partakes 
not of figure, or colour, or motion, or substance Neither is 
God comprehensible by ason; nor is he nameable: For 


pertaining to hi 


Lib. vi. 


here ts nothing 


by a name.” 


on 
he ¢ 


locti hn of Provide aL 
seems to |! this, that events 1 
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e, as inculcated by Celsus 
round ina regular and 

is nothing new under the 
wrong or evil. “ Evils in 
or afterwards, are neithei 


ill things is one 


Oniyv tl things on earth 
ind Uw St things do not 
be the nature O} evils is no 
s not philosophize. But it 
yovern them that are ev 
| Providence at no time tfor- 
St nor does God through 
t men, mor than Lpes 
nas received a tion of 
it. and tf wf 
l I sus think 
(10 that he was pleased to 
ler him to write just such a 
een th subject of remark 
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tor though Celsus ‘did not mean so, neither did his heart 
hink so, but it was in his heart to injure, and if possible, 
overthrow the religion of the hated “ Nazarene man,” still 
God has rewarded him, as he will sooner or later ail the in- 
corrigible enemies of Christ ;—he has caused his * mischief 


to return upon his own head, and his violent dealings to 


‘ome down upon his own pate.” God has caused the 
wrath and wickedness of Celsus to contribute to his praise, 
ind overruled his malicious designs for the furtherance of 
ne gospel. No earl disc ple of ¢ hrist could have an- 
swered the purpose which, in the wise providence of God, 
Celsus has been made toanswer. We have in him the tes- 
mony, not of a partial friend, but of an embitiered enemy, 
that the books of the New Testament were extant near the 
middle of the second century—that they were the work of 
the immediate disciples of our Lord and that the y were 

garded by Christians then as the sacred record of then 
faith. We learn, too, from him, and in the most unexc p- 
tionable manner, that the faith of these early Christians con- 
formed, at least in some essential points, to that of evangel- 
cal Christians of the present day. 


Arr. VIIL Tue Spirrr or tHe Ministry. 


Ir is worthy of our notice how much instruction is con- 


tained in the New ‘lestament, relative to the spirit becom. 
i¢ the ministry. Our Saviour re peatediy made it the sub. 


»f his counsels to his disciples. lhe apostles evident \ 
ide it much the subject of their thoughts, and of their soll- 
uus watehtulness over themselves and each otl (du 


Saviour had reproved two of them, James and John, in a 
vy emphatic manner, on one occasion, particularly; say- 
‘Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of.” The 
proof was not lost upon them, nor their brethren. Of 
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chu 


> As he came us, 


e, each, occasion to cry before God with the prophet, 
v leanness! my leanness ! 

Not by any means that we have never done any thing 
it. Not but that we have had our trials, perhaps pecu- 
emptations and provocations to wrong feelings and 
and therefore, have some claim for the charity of the 
s, mistakes, and sins. But have 
up the gift of God which is in us :” 


nder our trials and tem 


rches to our Weakness 


stirrec 


itions, “ borne and had pa- 


tience, and for Christ’s name’s sake laboured and not faint- 
( For although ministers of the gospel are “ compassed 
with niirmity Dou and ¢ X post d to trials and te mptations : still, 
le that promise of our divine Lord abides so firm, and 
shines so bright, * My grace is suflicient for thee ;” so long 
we blameworthy, if we fail of the right fulfilment of ou 
strv, throug! neg ‘t to throw ourselves upon this most 
eg pl ( US | S 
We devote a few minutes then, this evening, to the in- 
v,— What, at the present day, ought to be the spirit of 
e ministry? This iiry opens the door for a great va- 
t ot to} s oO! remark. A tew of them only can be con- 
red at this time 
1. First of all—and doubtless with a response from the 
rt of h of 


st in the ministry of the 


each of us, it is proper to say, there should be man- 


resent day,a spirit of penitence 
| t / / 


‘(rodly sori : he ancient priest, under the law, at 
r of sac ‘e, Was called to remember and ofler “ for 
own sins.” as well as for“ the errours of the people.” 


s, * Let the priests, the ministers of the Lord, w 


! nas were Ezra and Dan { l, they took the I! }) ace 
t hef } 


people, in the dust before God, and said, “ we have 


ed and done wickedly. Che injunction of God by the 


yphet Joel, ina day of darkness to the ancient Church 


\ ~ De- 
een the porch and the altar.” Is there one thing more 
edful, at the altar of God at this day, than a broken-heart- 
1 ministry ? a ministry, Whose members, having first be- 

\\ ed betore God their own sins, and come into a frame of 

outhing and abhorrence for them, have become pre- 
ed to offer, with greater eflicacy, and with acceptance, 

t gh Jesus the great intercessor, that supplication, 

‘Spare thy people, O Lord! and give not up thine heritage 


That minister can say a great deal, and should give al 
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the praise to preserving grace, who can say, in the presenc 
of the Searcher of hearts, “| have only been about my Fa- 


ther’s business; I have borne no share in the backslidings 


of the Church, nor in the strifes of tongues and pens, nor in 
the jealousies and heart-burnings which have agitated th 
Church.” He who can say this has lived nearer to God, and 
kept his heart with greater diligence, and his ips with sterner 
conscientiousness, than many of us. Brethren, let us, as in 
the presence ot Christ, review our conversation, our motives 
our jealousies, envyings, and strifes ; yea, our very preach- 
ing of the Fospel 5 and with one heart and one voice say 
before God, * we have sinned:” “ what shall we answer?” 
“we will lay our hands upon our mouths;” “have mercy 


I 
upon us, ¢ ) God, according to thy lov ng-kindness : ‘cord- 
ing unto the multitude of thy tender mercies blot out our 
transgressions Brethren, when we thus begin l dot 
Work OT 1 itan ind b i” jorth truits meet ent 
init 3 Line may we eX] to see our chu ches also re il 
Ing and W | belore Go Ln the *repentings kindle 
together,” and their sins put away 
2. Next to a spirit of penite , In the 1 str it tl 
present aay, may be placed the neces SSIL) Ot lhe spirit f 
prayer. Have not the sins and declensions of ministers 
come of this cause, among others, that we hav: rotten away 
trom the throne of grace ! Not that our ciosets re l 
gether neglected; but, brethren, have we not lost that pec 
ir nearness to God which is secured by murh praye) 4 
There is a volume of meanin n th pro osal of 1 Lpos- 
I t 
ties to th first Christians, when they ea i them to the 
cho if deacons But we will give ourselves to pra 
/ 
ind to th ministry of th wort P) iver, t a tless 
meant, in the h Land holy no ning of tl word, as be i 
that communio With trod ecom yr" an ssad Ss 10 
Christ which t s ht to | mrirded wWitl vin 
str rin iol th WoOIl and with ] Die nd tea | 
asked gnt up r studies of tf velatl ot God ind 
wisdom “righty 1 livid word of truth 1 ery 
. 
ll l wma mY ove to \ I \ l nae tv, ad to 
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at tf OOTSLO ot I | i ! co € 
, Vi S : S days ol 
the aposties show cieariy this tact, that they were culal 
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‘n of prayer. Oh! how much is there, as we read the 
es of such men as Leighton, Baxter, Flavel, Doddridge, 


Newton, Brainerd, Edwards, Martyn, and Payson, to make 


many of us ashamed, and afraid of our religion and our minis- 
try, because so far behind them in our spirit and habits of 
prayer. Ifthe Lord, whose work we profess to do, has given 
us any success In our work ; vet, how much greater had it 
been, had we been more prayerful! If we have made any 
attainments in holiness and grace: yet, how much greate1 
might we have made, had we lived more constantly in the 
exercise of the spirit of prayer! Let the questions be brought 


home to his own heart, by each minister here, this eveni: 


“What have been my own habits of prayer? What wit- 
nesses my closet, my study, my pulpit, on this subject? How 

ich have my sermons been studied, written, preached- - 
| spirit of prayer’* And what will the re- 


lations of secret things, “in the judyement,” aisciose Con- 


fized—in the 


ing me, in this matter 

This subject is mentioned, brethren, not only for our con- 

sideration as individuals, but in our collective capacity, and 
| 


¢ 


our relation to ministerial, ecclesiastical, and other bodies. 
[yo we give the proper place to prayer in our Associations, 
Conventions, Ecclesiastical Councils and Judicatories: in 
ir meetings tor mutual improvement in ministerial exer- 
ses; and in those meetings for benevolent purposes in 
h we are associated with others, and in boards of trust 


; 


which we may belong Should it not be more deeply 


steadily felt, that where ministers of Christ are assem- 
whatever purpose, there should be much fervent, 
rtunate prayer! It surely is needful, that, by the power 
inited prayer, we may obtain in richer variety and mea- 


e blessings of th Holy >) rit. for ourselves and our 
thes; that we may be more eilicient instruments in the 
ning of each other’s gracious aflections, and those of 

{ stians around us; that our hearts mav be more eflectu- 
‘knit together in love,” and in “ the unity of the Spirit ;” 


hat the world may see in us that union which is strength 
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the cross. This is alone the spirit in which, in these days 
f conflict, exci'ement, and rey ition, any thing can be done 


by a minister, acceptable to the Master whom he serves. 
Chat minister alone ts actin Sul on anv ol the real 
yuesuons and interests in agita 1 at the present day, Who 
s acting In “ the spirit of Christ,” as the spirit of humility. 
Here it becomes us particularly to notice one important 
int Gf failure, In relation to this duty. \inisters, we must 
n, have shared in the spirit of sell-adulation 


which has had place in the church and the world, in our day 


id country We have stron sus ed th his is a 
wiser age than lormer ones; and that the minis Ol this 
ce stood on higher ground than the fathers who have ived 
fore us, as to our knowledge, benevolence, a ty, and 


nterprise; have perhaps secretiy wondered why the minis- 
; 
rs and the churches of former days did not take higher 


ounad as to benevolent enterprises, suchas we have cen: 


> Tirit Wel 1 power or t “gg 

thoug i! x | \ writt \ 

/ ) a i il I j 

ind 1 oO IWS 3 

J OU 10011 1 Vali Y, «id Les | menu adv, and WIL Utld- 
ings that we are sous outstripping the fathers, or who 
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nore; and read the swift-written volumes and pamphlets» 
“ss a" 


nd the various and many light and unsubstantial publica- 


i 


ons of our day, less; that we st study and imitate the 
ibits and modes of living and ne for Christ of other 

rs, more; and ta ess In ] se of the activity. enter- 
se, and bustle, of these times in which we live. Let us be 


ries, of the writings of th od a the great men ol 
r times, than on increasin sw ithe newest 
rkS among the new It is w SO of us have not 
1now to contess that Ww ! t stu i througn s th 
voks as Edwards on the W 1 On ial Sin, and Cal- 
s Institutes, and man yn and as \ 
re e thac } | cn \ re, StI I re 
snam that « s DV hearsay, or at 
i . | ‘ ers W se n s 
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> 
J 
ve ¢ o another,” brought al] their power to be upon 
single point of ¢ n nd that with irresistableness 
in such a union by the bonds of love, it Was imposs 
wre Would not be strength 
These ret ks not made in the belief that the is 
y unitv and love ng ministers, but in view « fact 
it divIs ns |! e | ce np y wh hy the ithers o ol N W 
ngland Churches pa la did not know ; in tl pre- 
sion 1 Lt the a wi ( S K I sters tog is 
metimes more one ol S nv, than ol ¢ { 
tneriv love Lud aiso lh { renension that the \ 
re is, needs more closeness ;: ve s | . 
e Ol iat peculiar tenderness, | onging to n Sle¢ i 
iracter. W hat a strength and tenderness of brotherly 
1, Was that of P: Titus, indicated whi hy 
, i] 4 i ) 1 Un st’s SFOS pe ind 
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é s of our king ull is our numbe ired 
hen how close nd strong should th 
i « irts to each other: how tender the aflection 
W we s l 3 | each other, as soldiers of 
s Ss ministers ‘the Pi e of Peace.” But 
DS. Pecision of cha ter should ent into the spirit ol 


! I I \ 0 a | na ov flowed with 
nis ra »a t Is there any « ent 
if i | to U cia roi aman, Wh i itri- 
| ae | agecis } h phe iove ol i shed 

the heart by the Holy Ghost ?” 
} rs l ‘ { | na W is it t t ’ 
‘7 ti I iil ' = Ih ‘ 1duess ] | i WV 
which has had such pla 1 the churche Ss, has sought 
¢ in novelties and experiments in matters of religion, 
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of doubtful or evidently dangerous tendency. And it has 
been the weakness and the sin of some of us in the ministe- 
rial ollice, that we have vielded to this spirit, when we 
should have “ withs 1 it to the face r nfl 1g 
oO ions which ha had p i 1 regard to re ous ¢ 
trines, or the modes of explaining them, have stro riy | 
not without effect, tempted many to take, or try to take tix 
attitude of neutrality ind that, even at the hazard of 1 
r some 0 the very t iths oT GS vd’s Wo d und { ( I 
Corrupting meas s, prolessedly fo le advancement ol 
vion, has nivented and red, an vet en st 
hold on the confi tudes in our churches. A 
I minist SO i to count ince them, has see 
the time when it Was ne ssary for him, in th ! \ 
) n honest cons of hid nis own jud 
rn ftos ~ \ ' t! S l 1 \ 
haps has neg os I 1 thus ver [ 
mates e\ ) ) l t tn Ch } in t 
r ol the Unhut such t s s Ic ad 
cessity tor muen faith a irless dis f 
thy mul \ f th ul }and no t ( | 1 
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nh, Is 1 aq und nst es 1 which |! s 
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; t? Sh my fl to Ss Sysl 
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tus when he ought to his foot with tl rev of 
S * No’ God forbid that should ius 
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vou; till I die I will not remove mine integrity from me ;” 


ind when he ought in the fearless and honest showing of 


| 


his reasons and his judgement, to prot St against the plan 


i 


which is unwise; the spirit which is unchristian; the zeal 


which is “ not according to knowledge ;” the system which 


¢ 


s “not after Christ ;” the measures which are contrary to 


the simplicity of the gospel; and having thus taken his 
ministerial life and reputation * in his hand,” to be willing to 
Wail though it be under the trial ol unjust im} utations and 
ol aspersions—tlll time, and results, and the voice ol Provi- 
cence, and the acknowi cde ments of those who tor a tine 
sured him, shall * bring forth his righteousness as the 
oht, and his ju igvement a» the noon-a "a 


Various other tests of ministerial decision might be men- 


S esent dav as ) iy gd unaiterably true, in 
n po t bel« < 
(1 That the safe of the Church de; ends, under God, 
1 me minis d s its loity and fearless 
xercise may OleSs, OF {is giving place unadey the pressure ol 
imstaunces, or Irom an erroneous 1dea Of expediency, 
r se the Ch ind destroy souls. (2.) That noth- 
sever va ed DV vieliding esta she d, iong tried, aud 
rine : tion, to the rule of expediency, or to the 
ex ement, ¢ oO Workings ol po ul 
(:3. | ta wounded « Ss S as olten gotten 
s ad taste ot otlers s il otlence ou rt} 
S essed duty (4.) Tl 1 minisier, at hea 
i‘ reh, and att ir Of Caw s ist m 1ea " 
»>Should a Ww ! Ss to D ad with DS th | e! 
es, prejudices, tastes, or ex ngs of « S, 
swaved trom the straight uurse d ed by the sim \ 


Godly sincerity. (5.) That one of the most eflectua 
ways for a minister to prove his love to his people, and to 


n and their master, 1s to sland alone 


them and their wishes and feelings and prejudices, when 
ey have come unde! the influenee o aspirit Which Is “hot 
er Christ :” and when he finds them beguned Irom the 
simplicity that is in Christ Jesus.” Let the politician, if h 
please, turn, and trim ; and accommodate himseil in every 


iceivable way, to humour the misguided or corrupt pas- 
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vy the divine blessing, just when they please to look for it. 


And thus the slow su ess of the spel abroad, in our mis- 


mary fields ; or tne reverses wh ni tne cause ol! missions 
suflers; and the ina tv of this. that. or another labourer, 
il home, to count his converts, a to show a numerous 


Church, are turned into occasions for discouragement, or 
‘complaint, or for judging the labourer unfit for his work, or 
censure. In company with this spirit there has certainly 
seemed at some times, in men in the ministry, and In ine 
Church, fe llowship with the prince pie that “the end sancti- 
ies the means,” and that when a conclusion has been made 


what ought to be the results of given means and measures, 


the results have been grasped at as though neither provi- 
lence nor grace, but only “ the will of the flesh” and “ the 
ll of man” had any thing to ao with their accomplisument 
\ Nn SnO ld | Wall Tor L, rd wnvii ive? said the ime- 
itient king of Israel; and so has felt ma iv a mi ster 
vhen he did not find hu nt » industrious | reaching of the 


spel to answer his purpose, This spirit would do what 


calls converting sinners, and sweep them immediately, 
d by scores, into the Church; would propose even to take 


issession of heathen lands by prociamat Ons and would 


irry points against such an ev lasthat of slavery, by storm 
Ul storm of accusation and denunciation ; and wouid re- 
various vices of men and tue abuses oi s ‘iety, by 
ipons of wartfa not from the armoury of Immanuel, but 

1 ih senais ol ma e and s der. 
Now, brethren, the work which God has assigned us as 
nisters, is not to be done “ mn this Wise i An el juent 
S r of our country, o iri Lin this pul ts; ~ tne 
Lord Jesus Christ is mov ronhis wav in his might, tol the 


vation of the world; and you | st Keep up with him ul 
ican.” <A quaint remark, it may be called, but worthy 


‘onsideration; and it points to a great and glorious truth 
specting the manner in which God Is bringing to pass his 
woses of mercy tor this wretched world. “ Shall any 
h God knowledge,’ as to the wavy in which the world is 
‘reformed and blessed! Shall any outrun the Majes y 
Heaven, in the speed with which good is to be done 
n the wisdom of man devise plans wiser than the Bible 
I su tion of man to “the ovedience of Christ 
God in his wisdom, has appointed the preaching of th 
gospel, as the simple yet mighty means, by which a revolted 


Vou. IV. 78 
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world shail be brought back to | f When o 0 
Jesus Christ said unto his dis es,“ Go ye into a 
wo! d, nda pred } i@ GOs) fn #1 7 (i t he set to 
this as the rrand and ail-s t] f remet for every ! 
evil in the world; showed that there 1s not, and Cant » th 
a form of spiritu aiseas n the hi in familly, as 
nora sli ide of detormit 1 1 W eem e ol ckeaness 
on earth. for the reforn of which this sim] direc 
is not si flicient, as indi wi man is to do, and Ne 
is to do, aside m praye! the Holv Spirit to bless it 
And then he said, to thos vhom he gave this command, 
on the presumption of t tv to it o Lam with \ 
alwav. even unto the ¢ world 1 pledge of suc- 
cess, after which it certa W t necess y nor becom- 
ing, tor unbenel and rise up an . how and 
when shall be the manifestation of the re ts?” W hat 
more can Ol need we do s ministers, Dut move stead 
ily and pal ently onward; following the tootste}] s of Christ 
preaching his cos} s he preacl d it: and looking and 
waiting for him to sit! What have we to do wilh 
venting expedients d measures, and with the pracus ol 
diflerent kinds of . uncy, to he -onand s 
cure the s cess ol rospel, and to pring it what W 
can < results i es te them in the pride ol 0 
hearts ! Is not the S tof the Lord al agin the ea 
and ready to bi thy and speedily, the ! - 
bours of tl se Who W on him, and who commit | to 
“ the working ot his n t wer ! Here is the Sabbatl 
siven us with a s | wed observances d intluen s 
appointed as th j of the gos ind of * tl power ol the 
spirit one day \ Owl a essed ind when sanc- 
tified and dev t of the gospel system of means 
it has proved sul t to keep the gos] cont il sway 
over the 1! ( ! What ne d s Ul that man 
s| ld cot iw ntments to vie with that ol 
God: to I \ 1 Ye ith 1 Sé l hing even, as 
the protracted met to ma the dav ot God sec- 
ondar\ to the ( D 1  . n? Ixy ( ( has 
proved 1oO1 res past, | ving VW it steac 
the word,” we r a \ : 
“watching for s S : S 
of the private or perso d dallv duties of tf minist 
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is the system of service which God most signally and richly 
blesses. What need of the creation and calling into our 
pastoral fields, of a new order of men, to do the work be- 
longing to pastors Where is the necessity of seasons for 
special, exciting, and protracted effort; impossible to be 
long sustained, and invariably followed with spiritual lassi- 
tude and torpor, in both ministers and people, in exact pro- 
portion to the degree of over excitement which has been 
experienced! Inasmuch as “it is the Spirit that quicken- 
eth,” and that He always thus gives his blessing when 
“prayer is made without ceasing,” accompanied with the 
diligent use of all the means of grace God has appointed 
where is the necessity of seeking to produce excitement ; 
and thus running before, as it were, and pre-occupying the 
hearts and minds of men with false fervours, which will shut 
out the Holy Spirit’s powerful, solemnizing, melting, subdu- 
ing, sanctifying, and joy-inspiring work? 

Were we called to say, this evening, in one sentence, 
what is the hope of Zion, for her increase and strengthening ; 
and what the hope of this miserable world, for its recovery 
to God, sO far as human instrumentality is concerned, we 
would reply in the language of Paul to a pastor ; “ Preach 
the word: be instant, in season, ou of season: reprove, re- 
buk . and exhor fu ith all long-su We] ing and dow trine a and 
better still might we reply in the language of Christ Jesus 
to his disciples, “ Go ye into all the world, and PREACH THE 
GOSPEL TO EVERY CREATURE.” Let every minister “in his 
lot,” thus “ spend and be spent” for Christ; trusting in “the 
power of the Spirit of God,” for the results; and the best 
success his heart can desire, the brightest days for Zion and 
the world which his highest hopes can conceive, will assur- 
edly be given. The minister who lives and labours thus, 
and thus “trusts in the living God,” will find and feel, at 
every step, that he is executing the wise plan of a wise mas- 
ter: to which nothing can be added for good; from which 
nothing can be taken without guilt and fearful hazard. He 
will have happy experience that he who thus “ploughs in 


.” and sows in faith, shall have the dews and rains of 
the blessed Spirit richly descending around him, and the 
‘Sun of righteousness” shining on his work; and know 
‘the jov of harvest,” of often returning to the footstool of 


his Lord “ bringing his sheaves with him.” And will he 
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not feel that this is to be a truly successful, and a richly re 
warded labourer for Christ ? 

The spirit of the ministry in this day, needs much to be 
the spirit of study. This remark is not made in the appre- 
hension that the ministers of our times are idle men, avers« 
to study; but for these reasons following: there are more 
things to keep a minister out of his study in the present, 
than in former times. Many things are liable to occasion 
the business of the study to be purs ied in a hurried manner, 
or under the influence of excitement, unfavourable to the ef- 
ficient and successful investigation of divine truth. The 
minister needs to be able to sit down quietly among hi: 
books and at his writing table; and to study deliberately, 
calmly, and having time to prosecute the work of thorough 


investigation into tie subjects on which he prop s to 
preach. There are, at the present day, more than cot 

monly numerous temptations to ministers to depe aon ex 
tempore efforts, under the influence and impulse of some 
temporary and exciting causes. There are calls fora great 
deal ol pastoral labour : for the supervision of Svsteins ol 
eflort, many of them us ful, which have come int ) Operati } 
in Jate years; for attendance on meetings for benevolent 
purposes 5 and oth rp )| : assemblages. There isa larg 


iodical |i erature calling to be read. And the 
stream from the press Is constantly asking to be tasted, at 
least, if we have not time and dare not trust ourselves in 
tne attempt to “draw up its * Jordan” Into our mouins, 
Under these circumstances there is danger that we shall live 
more by general and light reading, than by thinking, and 


the studs ! select and elementary works: and that we shall 


preach mo ) the « ind popular reading ol the day 
than intl sound and I tive manner ol tormer times 
t f | Ve na el I not living ¢ wuch, ind te l- 
Ing oul oO to so yn the h mental and Spl tual 
food of God's wor d are in danger of preaching, it may 
} of, ‘temie 1 i ; 

be, with texts to prelace our s nons, but not in bringing 


own sentiments and 
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reasonings. We may be providing for the gratification of 
the popular taste, in such a way of preparing our sermons ; 
may keep up a good style of writing and speaking ; and 
there may be evidences that we have not been idle nor 
Cc ireless, in our weekly preparation of our discourses. And 
yet, our sermons may not be rich in Scripture views. We 
may fail to “ feed the Church of God” with our preaching, 
as it ought to be fed. And there may be occasion given to 


some of our more spiritual and discerning hearers, to say 
} 


with better reason than complaining Israel of old—* ou 
soul loatheth this ight bread.” 

Let us have regard to our dangers and temptations here, 
brethren, and watch and pray against them. Let this be 
settled in our minds, that our preaching will be so far serip- 
tural, solid, instructive, and adapted to impart spiritual nou- 
rishment to our people, as it is always the product of Bibli- 


, long-continued, and, more than all, 
prayerful studu The sermons of Flavel, Doddridge, Rax- 


ter, Edwards, and many others like them, may have been 


sustematic, pe tient 


” 


wrilter “currente calamo: Dut they show abundant CVi- 


( that their subjects were not investigated and the ma- 
terials for them collected “ex improviso ;” and that it was 
not all the use thev made of the Bible, before beginning t 


i ) 
write. simply to find a text. Our hearers, let us be well 
aware those of them who love “the ro d word of God,” 
‘ their profit in its preaching—ecan always tell how 


1 we have to do with the Bible in our studies; and how 
, patiently, and carefully we have wrought in its rich 
s of divine truth, that we might bring forth to them its 
precious treasures. Generally speaking, it Is very small 
se to sav of a minister, or for a minister to say of him- 
self, * ‘h a sermon was made in the study hours of a single 
day ;” or, “it was prepared at a single s tting.” Its imper- 


‘ss, as an exhibition of some great subject, which de- 
served long-continued, patient. and laborious study; its evi- 
dent marks of haste, and of having been written without a 


, i 5 


1 ough investigation of the subject, may tell it for him. Far 
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better for him to have oc ision to say, that it has cost him 


the industrious study of a whole week; or that it has been 
accumulating 10 his mind and on his heart, and in the study 
of the Bible, and of providences, at dof men, and of his bwu 
feelings, for months, yea even lor years, 

\ minister ought to be cautious how he trusts to his 


pow: rs, Without stu iv, because great things have sometmes 
I 


een done by certain preachers, ex t mpore, or with little 
known preparation, It the good and vreat, Dut eccentric 
Rowland Hill could prepare himself t » preach an acceptabie 
sermon, while riding in his phacton Irom his house to th 
place of worship; and while, in absence of mind, plucking 
hairs from the back of his friend’s spaniel, and arranging them 
on his friend’s knee ;—this does not prove that any other 


i 
minister can do the same, o1 any thing like it, We have 
heard some quite remarkable anecdotes of the pow? rful 
preaching of ministers, upon the impulse of occasions, and 
from very short preparation. But, mark it well, those men 
had studied thvir subjects, at sor 


ne or othe r. They have 


I 
not now, for the first time, looked througn them as DY tz/ul- 


i 


lion, and discussed them, de novo, on the spot. (ur ST 


them upon the matter, and you would find that the subjects 
on which their eflorts were so happy, had many 
in their minds, and had eccupied their meditations, when not 
in the study; that they were subjects impressed upon them 
by providential occurrences, and by developments of human 
they had often felt when reading 
the Bible, and when in the closet, alone with God, And 


when they come to write or preach pon them perha 


character ; subjects which 


—— pernaps 
under the Impulse Of interesting circumstances or solemn 
impressions of providences they have only been opening 
Wwe l-springs of thought Which were already luli; embodying 
and setting forth thoughts with which their minds were al- 
ready ftamiiar. An observing, me litating, studious, and 
prayertul minister wil be always thus accumulating el 
for sermons wherever he is, abroad among men SW is 
in his study and over his books; and will be « in 
] ! h mw Div P { S } ted | xl 
whichopens into a sub y ile to given stances; 
and in [ee himselt | SPILTit of g eandt a 
to rrang his tho ils 1d ( nt th with « iess, 
facility, appropriateness, and SSIVE S but | t re- 
membered that this is the exper e ol such ministers on 
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And a man who, with habits of mental inactivity and spirit- 
ual sloth, presumes on his ability to follow such men, will 
find that there is no spirit of enchantment or divination by 
which he can preach well, upon a subject on which he never 
troubled himself to think, observe, or write before. The 
Lord of ministers will not sanction such indolence and pre- 
Sumption,. 

Paul knew well the meaning of his own exhortation to 
Timothy: * Till I come, eive attendan to read uo, lo ex- 
ho tation. to doctrine. Negléct not the gift that is in thee, 
which was given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery Meditate upon these things: give 
thyself wholly to thi m, that thy proliting may appear to all.” 
Paul himself, though divinely inspired, never preached as he 
did, nor wrote such epistles to the churches, without being a 
student. He would not encourage loose or negligent habits 
of study in another, much less can we expect to be saved 


the trouble and eflort of being, in the strict and severe sense 


ot the word, students. The men of} past years and ages, 
whose works are in our libraries, and who seem destined to 
live and last to “the end of the world,” there is reason to 
believe, were students, ina sense of which many of us know 
comparatively little; and had habits of mental labour and 
application which we should find breaking in, most sternly 
and powerfully, upon the easy, generalizing, hasty and super- 
ficial habits which many things tend to foster in these days, 
To study as they did might make many of us far better 
ministers, to s LV nothing of its making us greater men. 

\ reason for our cultivation of the spirit of study is this; 
it is no small matter, in this age of fondness tor the tasteful 
and showy and superficial, and of corre sponding distaste for 
the solid and instructive, to induce even good people, in our 
churches, to think, and to be willing to be led into a course 


t } ¢ 


of thorough investigation of a subject, in a sermon: and to 


lead them to consider and feel the power of those applica- 
tions of truth to the heart and conscience tor which prepara- 


tion is made in a scriptural, clear, extensive discussion. Our 


I 
od people are not so willing as they ought be to hear 
tl thunder of such inferences, and to teel the arousals of 
such app ications, AS Lidwards, and Be Many, and Hopkins, 
ind Smalley, and Emmons, used to bring to bear up ) their 
nearers, in their sermons, lt requires 'no very great etlort 


ittention in a congregation to listen to a sermon which is 
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[Di 


BC. 


elegant: or which ro//s upon the ear in sounding sentences: 


or Which is, In some indescribable way, peculiar, perhaps 
odd; or which is piquant and smart, pr rhaps seasoned with 
ot an 


anecdotes and flashes of wit, and oversets the eravity 
assembly at every other paragraph. And such sei 


with multitudes, pass for “ great preaching.” But to give 
congregation, every Sabb ith, materials for thi king, wl 

shall /ast them “ siz days,” and keep them awake and 0] 
for the dispensation of the like, again, on the seventh ; to di 


in “the words of the wise,” which are “as coads and as na 


to remark on the need, abov lll things else, 
8. Of thi spur f devoted. eminent piety, in the n 
} ‘ 


' ' 
of the present day. ihe 


f 
- 


spoken, do indeed imply t! 


' . tery | ’ ry 
seri S n np.ation Dy « } is on s 


What 


do we, brethren. in “ the ministry o 
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tion.” without “ great grace?” For such a work as ours, 
we need not alone to be Christians who have just grace 
enough to save our souls; evidences, on the whole satisfac- 
tory, that our state is safe. We need a /one and degree of 
piety beyond that of common Christians in the more retired 
ranks of our churches : evidences which shall be clearer, 
brighter, more incontestible than theirs. “Set in the 
Church,” as we are, as bearers of the high and holy office 
of “ambassadors for Christ,” each of us has more concern 
than a man in any other station in the Church, with the 
question, “am | strong in the grace which is in Christ Je- 


yo 


sus We preach well, perhaps ; but, brethren, do we live 


up to our own sermons * Isourown hope *oa livelv h ype! 


Is our faith a faith in which we are “strong, giving glory to 
God ?” Is our love to God and man a iove “stronger than 
death.” and which “ manv waters cannot quench, nor floods 


drown ?/” Is every grace not onls in us.” but does it 


“abound 7” Are we manifestly, in the eves of the Church 
and of the world, “men of God,” “h nV men,’—men of 
apostolic spirit; men who, had we lived in other times, 
would have been martyrs “ for the name of Jesus,” if thus 
called to suffer ? 

We have all read the lives. and admired. and think we 
have loved the eminent piety, the devoted ho'iness of such 
men as Leighton, and Owen, and Baxter, and Flavel, and 
Doddridze, and Brainard, and Edwards, and Martyn, and 
Payson; and many others, whose memory is precious ; and 
whose very names have become consecrated to our {eel- 
ings. And as we have read, and perhaps wept over the 
pages which gave us the delineations ef their experience, of 
the labours of their lives, and of the triumphs of their dving 
hours; and then have followed them, in thought, to their 
heavenly rest, their bright rewards, their ineffable bliss be- 
fore the throne of “God and the Lamb:” has the desire 
never swelled in the breast of each of us, * Oh! that I were 
such a minister; that such grace micht dwell, and rule, and 


shine in me; and make me thus faithful, and bring me to 
such blessedness.” Brethren, it is to such “holiness and 


«Mrs urd. on his d ! 1649 toa 
ing l. That the stud him } , 
gy an 2. B non 7 

f i himself. 3 He always went up int e pulpit as if he were going 


to give up his account to his God.” 
Vou. IV. 79 
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see your good worl:s,and clorify your Father who is in 
Heaven.” To every man who enters the sacred office, 
speaks the voice of the master we serve, calling to eminent 
holiness. Paul follows him, saving, “ Be thou an example of 
the believers, in word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, 
in faith, in purity.” The “pe:fectness” of “ the man of 
God,” of which he elsewhere speaks ; his being “ thoroughly 
furnished unto all goed works,” comprises, as the great and 
commanding gu lification, devoted personal holiness. That 
excellent and delightful description of Levi, is also applica- 
bie to this subject: “ Th lau f truth was in his mouth, and 
iniquity was nol found in his i, ss he walked before me in 
peace and equity, « nd did t any away from iniqui y.” 
Here is, indeed, both holiness of character, and its fruit, 
creat usefulness. How manv other traits of eminent holi- 
hess al enun ited in tl New Testament. “ A bishop 


must be blameless.” “ must have a good report of them that 
are without 2” must be “a lover of good men, sober, just 
7) ly, lemperate, hold oe fast the faithful word.” \l irk 
arain, the iffectionate an Sie 1 urgency of Paul to Tim- 
othyv on this subieet: “ ¢ ) the things that thou hast 


ir] land heen assua / f-” * fa heed un » thys it aw “In 


all thi showine thyself a ttrn of cood works’ “ Thou 


Oh ma of God! follo ¢ fler rigit OUSNeSS, gsodlin Ss, faith, 
lov, patience, keness. , Pieht the od fieht of fuit’. / 
£ cCharve, mn the tht of God, who qui ‘eneth all 
fh TS: ¢ rd befor Jesus Cla Sf, ww . f, re Pontius Pilate, 
uw sved a csood confession, that thou ‘I p this comma) d- 
pie f wiliout spot, unrebul sh/ a Ai} app arin rr of oul 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ Who can read such descriptions of 
th appropriate character of n ters; and such solemn 
charges for holiness before God and man, and not feel that 
our spirit sh i above a t .' he soirit of holi ess? 
And what minister, witha tender ns ‘nce. can be satis- 


fied with himself, who is not an t high attainments in 


With our eyes fired upon © ¢ ist Jesus our Lord.” and 
| ble hotines d glory, as the Head 


} 
‘ 


of the Church, and the Lo 1 of mu ters; i us think, who 
can be a suitable servant to such lord and Master, with- 


ou D ssessipng much ol his spirit. . the spirit of holiness ? 
Let us look, through him, 1 the &£ y of God, the beauty 


of the divine holiness : and hearke to the praises ol angels 
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and archangels, of cherubim and seraphim, who worship be- 
fore him, and are “ swift to do his commands,” and think in 
ourselves, how can poor leeble man be a munister to su tha 
God, and bear a part with such holy intelligences In his ser- 
vice, without much of the spirit ol holiness ! Let us look 
on the high and holy truchs we are called to teach to others, 
and the pure, broa l, and seare il cr law we have to deciare 
to our dying fellow men; and how well may we exclaim, 
“who can handle such high and holy mysteries, and teach 
men such sacred doctrines and commands, without eminen 
h ‘liness ! And conside rol Good the Holy Sp rit, | speak 
with reverence, in connexion with whom, as the Grea 


are called to labour for the od of souls, witl Him who 

may be grieved awa\ from sinners, by the sin that is in the 

teacher of his holy truths, who must not 1 —deeply an 

soiemniv feel that he who js thus to be a“ iabourer Wilh 

God” with God the Hi. Vy spirit must him i be eml- 
} ¢ soe ¢ 


nently holy. Oh! how olten, S lit stands il 
God,” may the minister feel as did Moses, when he stood on 


“holy ground,” to receive his commissions; or like Isaiah, 
Ww », with all the | ness which dwelt in him, as a pro t 
of the Lord, he ex ned, * woe is me, for | mn und 
because [am an 1or ul in lips, and | dwell among a 
} oft un ¢ n ~ ior es have ot n th King 
the Lord of Hosts 

lo nciudag bretl } OUl ministr 
Ss ad ive rh ss, asm ) aS poss on earth, of the 
s to nHNeaven. l Ca S LON 1) 1) L\ Hadelily sUii- 
ri S ss, devoutness, dey ( Ss to God | wre none Is 
We rv ot ul servi ( C106 ‘ ere ho ess 1S Le Sp Ing 
of action ; devery s done with an eye to the glory 
of God | perfection of heaven Is not to be expected in 
our ¢ ira l ] S WO] d ot sin B il ot a 
which Is holy in hi nt can be attained some degrees 
here on earth. To lV th | t of heaven; to cultivate 
It our | rts e DY ~ r ove this Vain, dist - 
ed,and sintul wo : ) r conversation heaven.” 
and to endeavot 1 \\ » th Chureh and 
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and of labour here. Then God will be glorified. Then 
the Church will be edified. Then shall we “teach trans- 
gressors God’s ways, and sinners shall be converted to 
Him.” Thus shall we be preparing for that, to which min- 
isters, like all other men, must come, our account; and 
through infinite grace to render it * with joy and not with 
grief.” Living and serving in sucha spirit, shall we be, 
ourselves advancing in our own readiness, aiding the prep- 
aration of others, to rise and dwell amidst the holiness of 
heaven, and to be filled with ” yoy unspeakable,” before the 
eternal throne. 


Art. IX. Review or Upnam’s Mentat Putosopny. 


E f M P g the Five D timer f the In 
S I l C. U; | Vi 
a Voral P B ( 2 \ Svo. P 1537 


To discover principles, to adjust them, and to apply 
them, are the great objects of philosophy. Only when all 
this is achieved will it become the cuide of life. By induc- 
tion we disentangie and evoive pl nciples, and this ought lo 
be the first object of philosophy. The process of adjustment 
is more dificult and complex, and one which the spirit of 
sectarianism, and prejudices in favour of some exe lusive 
| th impossible. Dedue: 


I 
lar phenomena o 


system, have hitherto made well-n 
tion® is the application to the same or simi 
the principles, which reason has sanctioned and a scien- 
tific method harmonized. The greatest error of philosophy 
has been, that principles have been assumed before they 
have been tnducted :—that deduction has preceded induc- 
tion: that principles, obtained from a partial analysis of 
facts, have been dictatorially and presumptuously applied. 

*“ le who studies particular sciences, without attending 


* In this use of vord we are sanctioned by Whewell, in bis Bridge 
\ I Sedgew Dis Irse on t Siudies of 
Cambridge S. quotes the authority of Newton and Herschel 
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to philosophy,” said an ancient sage, “ is like those of Pene- 
lope’s suitors, Who paid court to the Waiting maids in the 
ante- iber.” It is the scientia scientiarum—tl science 
of ultimate truths lis problem is, (itis the h chest problem 


facts and phenomena of spiritual and material existences ; 
to y them all »sucn an encyclopedical arrangement, 
that th ( itrai ft ns of nature sna ee seen in tn true 
I tions and proportions, and around tvem shall be concen- 
trated “ft universal | ne.” ! thi Workings oO! mind 
i Liat » I i soa ] iWS (lAWS a Ou Hes dee- 
Veloped) a at / Pi SOPRV Would ¢ I . ind 
construct a svstem DV Whica their movements and relations, 
their interd enden iferactions, and count ms mat 
be explained; and a no I made as | us 
i { il ( ) tions, 1 l l I ( Vil Vi s 
Such a philosophy ts t want of the human soul; though 
0 iff] l l $s 8 ma W Ss St c I} 
mind is coustantly sti va ! 1OS iws DV Which itt \ 
bind universal nature ist to the thro ol Go WI ) it 
has f ia | iW s st ! \ 
ind mn mm tt | I i ol n Ll « i A Ss Is 
s Luthenticated uid the s! \ i 
soul renders is a sul I testation 1 tw ve ¢ ) 
ul Sol I } diate mautlestation ol } mW i Wis- 
dom ot the Inf \] 

be m , ‘ 7 ‘7 ‘A fit thy ) 7 } te ol , s.’ 
was | proposal of ana buthvon ; to cons ta phi- 
losophy that will expla i e entangled Ve nts o 
u ersal belng, Is, laps, a taSK ef Lit ivduous, and 


more s isly purs s twofold 1 is to rec. 
( I is) VW l S se, a to mevatle ) on 
ol , il e ttered 1 }s at, 2 en . , , © ‘ = 


when iaws appare ( I ict, t iw ol ¢ ! t i 
is to be explained, ra r than ict count 1 ) AS- 
Ss a \ Who K vy ih a t 1 | SO- 
Pit { « i” \\ [ wd in ) ° 
I 

mMmonizing sovere ty and ir ( \ sce 1 
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the deepest problem in universal science. Whether this 
object be of possible attainment or not, it is still incontro- 
vertible that nature (natura naturans, and natura naturata) 
is harmonious in its we rkings: that there 1s no im] assable 


no per; lexing jar, between the infinite and the finite ; 
that matter and mind, and all their laws, are in entire unl 
son. W ith Jehovah, immanent in all his works, it Cannot 
be otherwise. And, upon no other than the divine ear, can 
the mvriad sounds which rise from the universe, strike in 
one unbroken strain of mel Teas { Phil ssOphy would piace 


Itself at that central point to which converge all the various- 


ly oured beams in one line of unsuilied brightness, even 
as the sun receives | ick the | ont which it has sent abroad, 
not in its reflected, terrestrial, aud discoloured hues, but in 
ts celestial, pure, unclouded brightness. It would take, 
from the broad teat sol universal nature astamp, which t 
may again place upon them, and find the impression Cor- 
ect. 
’ j? 
this is the sum 1 subs e ot Philosophy Of such 
p os piv, ee &8cl f wiv /. nenta pri OSOphy, is DUL Aa 
part, diflerenced as the specific Irom e venceral. Though 
l po SODIN s wnt in th 1, and DV the pow- 
ers | is} study of | il philosophy do 
not necess \ ‘ search or the attainment of 
i ti emp j j ) pi phe one is pl sSoOnnY 
R st sens ill- SI\ nd exhaustive ; t 
! kes tl i as sal ¥zes and detines iis 
\ or s ( { s 1 ¢ ssilies Jts phe nen 
i t ty { t fet] ‘ ‘ i dl i _ = i] . 
d etvmolog signif » of that te 
1 a VO-Wol ‘« | » mental ph phy, is 
j i gael t i | sd li 0 2. 
) se words Is t aiwavs t i. vet w vy not 
} \\ a r S to eX ss i l nine m ( 
‘ ‘ los ’ wi i ( WICE a nd Ole 
. , 
r tel pe s eX s Ss, and achn - 
( s, and s sf : ! e, ever-ext 
ag of j 
VW ire d Lin uni sa iw i ntal philos j 
i i 
~ s M ‘ 
‘ | 
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classifies facts rather than principles ° searches for the laws 
of the mind alone, and examines its specific faculties and 
various relations. ‘The one is scientific in its character, rg 
orous and precise in its definitions, strict and definite in the 
application of its principles, carrving them systematically 
through the whole mass of ‘phenomena. The other less 


t 


sharp In its outlines, strives aiter ceneral thouch not univer- 
sal truths. In both the method is inductive. The lormer 
abstracts the law from the fact, looks for the “one in the 
" 
lf 


irge and distine classes ot nhenomena 
! 


all.” and from 
evolves universal laws. The latter seeks the common prin- 
ciple of entire ly anal ious facts. The highest pro lems of 
human thought, the severest and most vexed questions that 
the mind ever pro osed, are the appropriate s ects of tl 


one, and it recognizes their Va d tv: the other investigates 


the mind alone, in its various susceptibilities and powers, 
| Ws ind processes thie nreiect in il] its inv ved opera 
tions: the sensibilities, in ali their vast capacities; and the 
relations of the body to the n nd. and the man to the worid. 
Metaphysies treats n 1 ven Vv. mental p! sophy spe 

cifically T one is tl S e of mind, the other the scl- 
ence of minds In the latter. the laws and capacities, and 
ideas of the mind are ultimate face's: While metaphysics In- 
quires into the ground and reason of these iaws, and the 


consistence and consonance with universal laws. When 


Locke said that the q stion as to the origin ol ideas formed 
no part of philosophy. he 1 st have meant of mental phi- 
losophy, strictlV So Ca a 7 one exam es ihe irk, Ine 
rf ives the fl wers. the 1 t. thre rind, the seeds: th other 
thre vessels the sap and th *) neiple ol Ve retavut ie. 
Mental philosophy has had its rise and growth, and received 
its character in the British schools; while the continenta 


philosophy is almost ex lusively metaphvsieal. 


J ‘ i ‘ ’ 
Bo bare Use = ) necessary, here are those who 
rec from metapnnyvs Ss and speak of it as ul were aridity 
: d 
] S | B e} qd qoes seek S y seek to 
( fain pose ertel I) S Vy W ( {, 1vo ! Ss nis 
" ers t es W t to ¢ < nto dist NS SsHess 
‘ ( nas put W } 7 ull Who stu I 
¢ } 
| ~ ‘ il 0 { ‘ 
. ~ 
* Phy l ¥ A | 267— crimini i 
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upon the developement both of individual and of national 
character ; and the intimate alliance of metaphysics with 
ethics, politics and theology. And as to the dryness of such 
speculations, Bacon’s comment upon the maxim of Heracli- 
tus the obscure, “* that the dry light is the best soul,” will be 
sufficient for such objectors. On the other hand, the im- 
portance of mental philosophy has been greatly unde! valued 
by such as having attained to the “ trans-alpine” conscious- 
ness, of basking in the light of the * pure reason,” find no 
fitting employment for their minds but in the purest subli- 
mations, the most attenuated analysis, and refined abstrac- 
tions. Better count ourselves not to have attuined, than 
thus loftily to soar. if it be important to know our minds, 
or to understand indiv:dual character, mental philosophy is 
important. It has the almost exclusive office of investiga- 
ting the relation between the mind and the body, of analy- 
zing and defining the mental powers, and the laws of their 
interaction; and where, in metaphysics, could our mental 
disorders and insanities find a place! or the physiology and 
pathology of the mind be classified ! It is also the best 
preparation for those purely metaphysical investigations to 
which the superiority, both in intrinsic importance, and in 
forming exact mental habits must 
The praise of preliminary usefulness, of impartial and in- 


, In justice, be conceded. 


dustrious collection and classification of facts is its just due. 

Soth form a decus et praesidium to the mind. If mental 
philosophy initiates us into the domains of science, the mind 
will never be satisfied till it has tried its powers upon meta- 
phvsical subjects. 

‘The work which we have placed at the head of our ar- 
ticle, if judged by the distinctions thus brought out, will be 
found to belong to the class whose name it bears. Itis not 
a metaphysical work, not strictly scientific in its character, 
nor rigorous in the developement of its principles. Nor 
Was it intended to be such: and it may well be doubted 
whether, in the present state of science, a treatise upon the 
mind could, without mutilating the mind, assume a strictly 
scientific form. It would be easier to construct a metaphys- 
ical system, than a system of mental philosophy. The lat- 
ter has been attempted. Hartley attempted to reduce all 
our powers to association. Brown classifies the mind, in 
view of the succession of its states. Condillac treats all our 
capacities as only so many modes of sensation. And even 

Vou. IV. SO 
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in the History of Philosophy we have in Dr. ¢ 
example of one who, by the single question of 1 
ideas, t1 ed to measure : the nluosopny ol 


proves both the importance of the juestion and 


dedness of the historian. Others make all the mental pow 


ers and acts converge to some specific obi 


lel, O} happiness, or utilitv, and thus ve a syste 


| 
side to their work. | 


which deve loped equally in their native proportions, and ad- 


justed, in equilibrio, all our mental states and powers, been 


mode of treating the mind: one cannot fail to be s 
ti diversities of all our Works upon this sul 
‘ } l 1 " : 

thinks there is nothing in the mind but ideas, and 


of man and of life is the developement of ideas. 


randado dal 
origin of 
ES whit 


‘tory system 


in quantity, quality, relation and mode, rives Us 
scibile. One radiates from the ero as centre, and thus 
evolves all; and another trom the circumference rolls In- 
ward into th C20, A ianother assuming the | t nd In 
finite, tl iS, tl } ra ame to the ai ween 
them, the tert n 1 ¢ pi sophyv has at last be ais ~ 
ered, ) rives us a set of law if tting to sk Ol what 
special powers y are the laws; and another resolves 1 
Stratum f 1 tin Ul dgdivine W cereal 1 Ss 
cessive state And last and lowest of a { W 
make our s out ofa ot ot material conve Sif ( 
who, if th have any pretensions to philosophy, must seek 
one which needs no generalizations and requires no abst 
tions To thes other fas! ns micnt ( idded, vet a 
bearing 1 na estion W 1 | not re ved its proper 
attention; viz., what is t best mode of treating the mind 
by its faculties ] ( ~ Ss tes ( S oO! | 1 Ss 
higher principles of w h each indivi n s but an 
exhibition Or, of these modes exclusively, by 
which conjointly, a I cs of hy f 

In Protessor U] s Wo the mind nt v treat 
ed by its la lies VS ites he da ot to 
{re rt \ » \\ i ts I _ 
tations \ d 
agains Phough S . wished h 
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fined ; the distinction between a law, and a power or faculty 
been polated out; and the mode of treatment been more 
‘xplicitly pre-announced, with the reasons therefor; and 
thus a more scientific character given to the work; yet it 
has always been the custom in the Scottish school to leave 
these points undefined, and there may be an impossibility, 
from the nature of the case, of maintaining, with rigid accu- 
racy, any precise mode of treatment, or giving any more ex- 
act definition of these words than they ordinarily bear. We 
have said that his work is not strictly metaphysical. He 
assumes, as in ordinary consciousness is assumed, the valid- 
itv ci. eC. the subjective and objective coincidence) of our 
knowledge ; the fact of personal identity is asserted, without 
in examination of its nature; the origin of the idea of 
cause and eflect is given, but the idea itself not analyzed 
and separated from those with which it might be confound- 
-d; and the real existence of a material world is proved 
from our reliance on our senses. In such as work as his 
this is right; his design would only have been thwarted, 
und his progress impeded by the introduction of ontological 
and metaphysical subjects. ‘They are often spoken of, and 
in general terms the belief of the author stated—and refer- 
ences made to those works in which a more thorough dis- 
cussion of them is to be obtained. 

Professor Upham has Already obtained distinction as a 
mental philosopher, by the previous edition of this work, and 
nore recently by his able “Philosophical and Practical 
Treatise on the Will,” which was reviewed in a previous 
number of this journal. The two volumes now before us, 
will increase highiv the reputation which he has already ac- 
uired. In connexion with his work on the will, they form 
a comp! te system of inental philos yphy, embracing the 


ment if the mind, the intellect, the sensi- 


three great depart 


bilities, and the will. His plan is perspicuously stated and 


well developed. As compared with the previous edition, 
these volumes show more of self-reliance, originality of 
thought, compression of materials: ‘om prehensiveness ol 
principles, and systematic arrang nt. His views ar 


more fully matured, and a settled and specific character is 
riven to his arrangement of the mental faculties. The 
style also is more condensed, though it still retains its ease 
and beauty, and shows an unusual power of adorning ab- 


struse subjects with a graceful drapery, and relieving them 
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by the ornaments of a well-cultivated taste and a weil-dis- 
ciplined imagination. The ars placide elabendi is admirably 
exemplified. ‘To the general reader they are thus made at- 
tracuy 


sivle, he will often be led insensibly to undervalue the im- 


. al 
though, from the very simplicity and purity of the 


p rtance of the thoughts: and because there is no pret nsion 
lu origil ity, ho uncouthness of phrase ology, and no novel 
nomenclature, infer that there is no originality of the ught. 
His o1 ginality is natural, not studied. The method is strict- 

inductive. From literature and biography, history and 


narrative, from medical and physiological works, from po- 
etry and art, he has collected a vast number of facts, and 
evolved the m« ntal laws and prin tiple Ss contailmed in theim. 


A large and various general reading, a thorough study of 


os , . , 
his own mind, and of philosophy in all lis phases, are ¢ xhib- 
ited in these volumes. He is the exclusive partisan of no 


sect in philosophy, ie ithe ran idealist, nor a Sce pt c, nor a 
dogmatic, nor a mystic; but from all has borrowed aids and 


illustrations to the perfecting of his system. His object ts 


to furnish a full view of our mental operations in all their 


es; to leave no class of facts unnoticed, 


parts and complexit 


} , — ie , 
no laws unexplained, We know of no work on mental pli 


losophy (distinctly so ca d; which has so much Com piete- 
ness and inclusiveness. It is less vitiated by the Spirit ol a 
System than Brown's | hilosop iV, aud 1is sly le less cumbrous 
and involved; though at the same time it exhibits not such 
intelleciual acumen, and is less scientific in its structure. 


It has not so much d yuihed reserve in treating d ficult sub- 


jects as Stewart’s philosophy. and has less the character of 


e I 

distinct CSsays on distinet s cls It is much more SYS- 
tematic and comprehensis toan \ bercrombie’s WOrRKS, 
which, however safi they may be, will hardly arouse the 
mind to atrial of its powers. It is also eminently practi- 


. ‘ + | ? 
Cai without be ing ¢ nmol] bie, and is cast in alorm well 


ul e! 
priat f I . el nm the ICa in 


Slalulions { we also > em applying Wwhal t V have Ils gained > 
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fitted for the purposes of instruction. ‘To deeper and more 
fundamental tuvestigations it is a safe and sufficient intro- 
duction, and by its impartiality will guard against that 
exclusiveness of spirit which may make a partisan, but 
never made a philosopher. We are glad to learn that it 
has already been introduced as a text-book into a numbe r of 
our colleges and higher seminaries,and would recommend it 
to the attention of all who instruct in this department. But 
we proceed lo prove these statements by a synopsis and ex- 
amination of the work. 

The subject of examination is the human mind. Are 
there any primary truths, which in this subject we may as- 
sume as the basis of our reasonings’ The first chapter of 
the Introduction sets them forth. ‘They are those of personal 
existence and identity, and of cause and effect; which last 
gives us a belief in the uniformity of the laws of matter and 
mind. ‘These are not to be considered as all the primary 
truths which we have—those are given in the chapter on 
“ Original Suggestion”—but, though this is not specifically 
stated, these must be considered as assumed in reference to 
mental philosophy alone. Another preliminary question 
concerns the nature of the substance we are examining ; 
which is answered by the proof of the immateriality of the 
mind in the second chapter. The third, upon the laws of 
Belief, though it may be considered as having specific refer- 
ence to belief in mental subjects, yet it has so decided a 
reference to the general power and nature of belief, that a 
just classification would take it from the Introduction and 
assign it a place among the other mental powers, where it is 
not specilically considered; though in the mind itself it is, 
certainly, not an introductory element, but a distinct suscep- 
tibility. ‘The last chapter of the Introduction replies to an- 
other important query, Can we separate mental phenomena 
into distinct and analogous classes? it being of course under 
stood, that any such divisions are made solely for practical 
use and philosophic convenience —somewhat on the division 


of labour principle —not substantially inherent in the mental 


immediately and to such an extent to7 life, that it is very evident 
t w fi 7 wi V ) 

i I i in the work b e us 
l igh-g n n is n 
x nu { ling \ exhibited, and that which 
prevails among us Germans Bibl. Rep., pp. 611-13 


i rt 
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substance, but simply different modes of development of the 
same simple substance, as the fruit, leaf, and stalk are « 
same seed. The whole business ef mental classification is 
exceedingly important, and one of great difficulty. In a cor- 
rect system of mind it is fundamental. Meta; VS ‘al clas- 
Sifications ol principles we have in abundance, of all nature ; 


yut of the mind itself. few which comprehend all the pheno- 


mena, without annihilating or amputating anv. In sec. 30, 





Prof. U. announces his as follows: “* There are three prom)- 
nent and well-defined points of view in which the mind may 
be contemplated, viz., the Intell ct, the Sensibilities, al 
\ ill: otherwise expressed Dy the phrases inteliectual, sensi- 
live or sentient, and voluntary states of the min . = * This 
is a fundamental arrangement, which, when properly and 


fully carried out and applied, includes the whole soul.” We 


know not where the author’s varied learning is shown to 
more advantage than in the sections in which he illustrates 
and defends this classification. ‘The incidental remarks let 
fall by writers on anv subjects he has adduced, and, as in 
circumstantial evidence, the very undesignedness of the quo- 
tations to be pressed into the service of philosophy, makes 
them more valid witnesses. Though this division is the fruit 


‘ 


of his own reflection, and is more completely his than it ever 
was another’s, as is proved by his being the only writer who 
as thus systematic vy treated the mind; vet he has env: 
loped it, as if to ward off all suspicion of originality, with 

mass of authorities, of which the quotation from Dr. Burton’s 
Iussavs seems to carry with it the fullest appreciation of its 
worth. To these we mav add the name and authority of 
Jeremv Bentham,* who, in his observations upon his mas- 
terly Table of the Springs of Action, thus speaks: “OF the 
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4 


ties, the operaiion—is, on every occasion, exposed to the 
action and influence of the sensiive and the volitional.” p. 28, 
In the second part of his Chrestomathia, the division is thus 
announced: sensitive, active-origmal or volitional, and deri- 
Vative-active-human or intellectual faculties.* The most 
usual classifications have been twe ad; mito the understand- 
mas Brown, in the 16th and L7th Lectures of his * Philoso- 


py of the Hum in Mind,” ably Giscusses and invalidates the 


di and will, or the inée/ ecludadi and activ powers, Dr. Tho- 


ropriety of these ; and proposes a new one, threefold, into 
the sensilive and iwnifeliectual states, and the emotions 7—thus 
nibilating o1 absorbing the Wi i, besides mak ng too broad 


‘tion between a sensation and 


: ’ 
an inteliection; and 


the spirit of a system, rather than as he 


came trom his Creators hands. In re rarad lo Classifications 
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State of ideas, is neither a power nor state. And in the 
second division, titled * States of Internal Origin,” association 
is rather a law than a state, and memory, neither law nor 
state, but a power. With Brown’s view of mind, the word 
sates was applicable to all his divisions; but Professor Up- 
ham examining the mind by its laws, its powers, its states, 
its ideas or knowledge, thus gains in completeness what may 
be lost In precision. And the se terms themselves are 1D phi- 
losophy still indefinite. 

The difference between the two classes of states those 
of external and those of internal origin, or, as he sometimes 
calls them, the External Intellect and the Internal Intellect— 
is defined to consist in the fact “ that the intellectual action 
sometimes takes place in direct connection with outward 
objects, and sometimes inde pe ndent of such connection.” Our 
knowledge begins from external causes. Our mental powers 
are set in motion through our senses. “ The soul, rezarded 
in itself, is an invisible existence, having the capacity and the 
elements of harmony. ‘The nerves, the eye, and the senses 
generally, are the chords and artificial framework, which 
God has woven round its unseen and unsearchable essence. 
This living and curious instrument, which was before voice- 
less and silent, sends forth its sounds of harmony as soon as 
it is swept by outward influences.” sec. 37. Such is, un- 
d yubtedly, the general fact. It is not meant that all the 
nowers enumerated and ideas described in the first division 
are developed dbelore any of those in the second. Strictly 

t 
outward world. In philosophic 
assert is this; that through the senses and the externa! world, 


speaking, the senses alone have direct intercourse with the 
al accuracy all that we can 


the 7deas and capacilles of mind, as far as we know it In this 
world, are first waked up; that these are the occusions of 
the mind’s primitive action. ‘Then, retaining in mind the 
disiinction between ideas and capacities, forgetfulness of 
which has caused much controversy: 1. As to ideas; all 
the necessary ideas of the mind are given contem poraneouslv 
with its first action, DN occasion of experience, or intercourse 
with externals ; and the existence of these ideas must, a priori, 
be supposed, in order to render this experience possible. 
These ideas in the youngest as well as the oldest are the basis 
of all ordinary mental action, even though they be not de- 
veloped into distinct consciousness. 2. As to capacities ; 
those having direct contact with and relation to the outward 
Vou. IV. 81 
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sist an immaterial substance, and especially, how, from the 
absence of an immaterial substance, can we get any idea of 
resistance!’ Shall we introduce a new agent, the air, and 
say that the air, existing in a certain state, impinges on the 
nervous filaments which take cognizance of this state ! But 
the que stion still remains, Is this state one which is connecte d 
with resistance, which alone is the definite object of touch { 
There is left the supposition of a specific adaptation of the 
nerves to these sensations, and thus they have a new func- 
tion; or else of a new sense, Ci inciding througho it the body 
with that of touch. The importance of a suggestion by Pro- 
lessor Sedgewick* that some one “skilled in pry 1oloLzYy, in- 
Structed in the laws ot the e/asit flur /s around us, aud able 
to analyze the nicer workings of the mind, should trace the 
progress ol knowledge through the senses trom childhood to 
manhood,” cannot ve easiiv overrated 

The remaining chapters of this part are occupied with 
Habits of Sensation and Perce ption, Muscular Habiis, Con- 
ceptions, Simplicity and Complexness of Mental States, Ab- 
straction, (“a process,”) General Abstract Ideas, Attention, 
(which is not discriminated as a special faculty,) and Dream- 
ing. ‘These subjects are all ably and perspicuously discussed. 
By this brief enumeration, which is all that we can give, the 
luclusiveness of his philoso] hv will be read iy seen. Ont 
characteristic of simple mental states which he gives, we 
quote tor its importance, and to show the spirit of his System. 
sec. 124. “Simple mental states always stand flor and? pre- 
sent a reality. No simple aea isin its own nature delusive 
or fictitious: but alw ivs has something precisely corres ond- 
Ing tol % In regard to General Abstract Ideas he coincides 


mainly with Dr. Brown, making an exception, however, to 


his assertion that the tee Yr o| resemolance is @ that th 
general name truly designates, and stating justiv the neces- 
Sty of “combining with that the notion of those properties 
which are found to be possessed incommon.” In the chap- 
ter on Dreaming, rich in anecdote, is found, sec. 166, a | 
tiful and origina al ition to Somnambulls’ ! if l’s dis- 
crimination of the motor and sensitive nerve 1 Muscles 
ol somnambdu sts being ] motion, and their senses sealed 
Che second part of l s \ Thi tre its of the * Int } ctual 
states ol Internal ()) . i A fie first Ul pter Ss OC ipied 
* Dis Irse I stu ; Camb p. 47 
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with the internal origin of knowledge. This is one of the 
most important subjects in mental philosophy, involving no- 
thing less than the right reception of spiritual truth, whether 
philosophical or religious. In regard to the origin of know- 
ledge, and the powers concerned in its production, three 
hypotheses may be made, 1. That of Condillac, which not 
only derives all our ideas fiom sensation, but considers all 
the faculties as only so many modes of sensation. 2. The 
mind has innate capacities, and by the operation of these 
upon the ideas got from the senses, are produced all our ideas, 
with the exception of those which are obtained from the very 


operation ot these faculties, by consciousness; as, for exam- 


pie, memory acting, we have the idea of me mory, and from 
the operation of imagination, we get the idea of imagination, 
Though Locke often seems to undervalue the innate capaci- 
ties of the mind, yet this is essentially the position of his 
Essay. That our powers, when operating, give us, through 
consciousness, 1deas of themselves and their operat ons, has 
been often overlooked. 3. Ideas, properly so called, are 
spontaneously originated by the mind in appropriate circum- 
stances. They are not of the earth, earthy. They are fun- 
damental in reasoning, and essential to intellectual activity. 
It is not enough to say that the mind ts able to understand 
them, as truth, when presented to it; they are already in it. 
They cannot be reterred to the external world as a cause, 
nor are they generated by the susceptibilities of the mind. 
They are there, in it, necessary to it—a natural revelation. 
We may give a name to the capacity which originates them ; 
to the soul considered as having them, and call it the Reason; 
We may name it the inner sense, or designate it as the organ 
of spiritual discernment, or speak only of the law by which 
they are originated, and term it, as does Prof. U., “ original 
suggestion.” All that is essential to a right view of the ori- 
gin of knowledge may be maintained with either name. And 
while we think that * The Reason”* is the most appropriate 
designation, that it is sufficiently sanctioned by usage, and 
that itis pref rable as significant of a permanent stale, rather 
than (as is the case with “original suggestion”) of the mo- 
mentary act which evolves this state; yet, this is only a 
questiva as to the choice of terms. Let the following quota- 


* In the second volume of Dugald Stewart's ‘“‘ Elements,”’ chap. 1, are 


quoted for a diflerent purpose, a number ot authorities which confirm this 
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we have not time, we would simply ask whether conscious- 
ness does not discern in it something different from any of 
our inteilectual powers. properly so calle d; something which 


constitutes it imagination and nothing e'se; something such 


as might result trom the combination of an intellection and 
an emotion? We may, for the purpose of classification, so 
extend the meaning of intellectual as to embrace this among 
such powers as abstragtion and reasoning; but is not this 
to extend too far the spirit of systematizing [* 

‘The first volume, and the intellectual part of the mind, 
s closed by an instructive ch ipter upon Imperfect or Disor- 
dered Intellectual Action. 
lt is in the second volume, to the examination of which 
we now proceed, that Professor Upham’s philosophical 
powers appear most fully. While the work retains its dis- 
tinctive character as a mental phi'osophy, this portion of it 
Is more comprehensive, more sysiematic, more a logical 
wh 


ile, and more the fruit of his own thoughtfulness. It is 
In its general arrangements emphatically his own, It is truly 
original; yet unpretendingly so. Nowhere do we find a 
he opinions of other philosophe rs, for 


Lie sake o! showing his own superiority on the contrar\ he 


lortifies his opin s by all the authorities he can amass. 
Chere is nothing of affected novelty; but only a new, more 
perspicuous, and more natural arrangement of our sensil e 
ties, ts Wholeness and unity are made by the convergence 
Oo! all our sens lies up n the will. which thus makes a cen- 
{ int in his philosophy such as we have it in our minds, 
{ pon this part of the mind we know no work of a similar 
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character which treats all the phenomena so perspicuously, 

and constructs a system so complete, intelligible and natural. 

The sensibilities are first separated into the great divis- 

ions of the natural or pathematic,* and the moral; with 
, 


rcrms. 


which heart and conscience are nearly synonymeus 
“These leading divisions will be found to run, if we may 
be allowed the expression, in two separate channels, which, 
although they are for the most part parallel with each 
other, are, nevertheless, essentially distinct.” The natural 
generally precede the moral, in action; for the former, 
“ being the chief seat of motives, furnishes the principal field 
. ‘he moral are higher in 


of operation for the conscience.” 
rank than the natural. Our natural sensibilities are divided 
still further into emotions and desires, and these last subdivi- 
ded ito instincts, appetites, propensities, and offec tions. “If 
we look,” §12 “at the conscientious or moral sensibilities, 
we find that they divide themselves in a manner entirely 
analogous to the division which is found to exist in the natu- 
ral. The first class of mental states which presents itself 
to our notice under this general head, is that of moral emo- 
lions ; corresponding in the place which they occupy in re- 
lation to the intellect, as well as in some other respects, to 
the natural emotions. The moral emotions are followed by 
another class of moral feelings, which may be designated as 
obligatory feelings, or feelings of moral obligation ; which hold 
the same relation to the moral emotions, which the desires do 
to the natural emotions.” p. 31. Upon p. 117 we have, per- 
haps, the best view of his whole system which can be given. 
* The genera! division of the mind, is into the intellect, the 


susceptibilities, and the will. The external intellect is first 
brought into action; followed, in greater or less proximity 


of time, by the developement of the internal. The sul 


se 
quent process ol! the menta! action, when carried through in 
the direction of the pathematic sensibilities, is from intellec- 
tions to emotions, and from emotions to desires, and from 
desires to acts of the will. When carried through in the di- 


rection of the moral sensibilities, it is from intellections to 


emotions, (not natural but moral emotions) and then diver- 


cing into a different track and avoiding the appropriate do- 

main of the desires, passes from ¢ notions to feelipgs of moral 
Fy word ad if i Mel P f | P 

to designate the emotions and passions, in distin bn from the nscien 


tlous acts 
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obligation, and from obligatory feelings, like the correspon- 
ding portion of the sensibiliti s, to the region of the volun- 
tary nature.” This arrangement is simple, natural, philo- 
sophical, and comprehensive, carrying us through ai! mental 
phenomena to the culminating point in the wi l’s action. 
‘The path matic emotions are considered first in order. 
They are characterized by rapidity and variety. Like 


pel > pel pe] 


H ey C 


oi : 
They are those of 
A chapter upon intellectual taste intervenes in illustration of 
which we cannot forbear quoting the following passage from 


beauty, of sublimity, and of the ludicrous. 


‘ » rye 
in admired article in the Edinburgh Review. “ Taste and 
venius are essentially but « facultv. Gentus is taste In 
its creative transport; taste Is gentus in Its elective eneryvy. 


In vain, says Schlegel, has an attempt been made to estab- 


lish between taste and genius an absolute separation; gen- 
lus, as Well as taste, is an involuntary impulse that con- 
strains to choose the beautiful, and perhaps diflers from it 


in nothing but a higher degree of activity.”* 
: Dae ge 


The fundamental ec 
is What desire is in distinction from emotion. Desires, with 
intimportant exceptions, “ nevel m) liat ly follow an in- 
tellectual or cognitive act of the m nd,” an emotion inter- 
venes.,. They are also fixed and permanent, or immanent. 
Desires are subdivided into tustincts, appetites, propensities, 
and aff crions - There is one Important rem irk which is 


applicable to all the principles W th the ex se ption of the in- 


stincts, which now present themselves. They have a two- 
fold action. INSTINCTIVE and voLunTary. This remark is 
nportant in our estimate of these principles considered in 
1 moral point of view.” $99. Just so in winking. The 
‘velids move instinctively’ or are moved voluntarily. As 
statement of a fact in the sentient constitution, this is 
nportant. Professor Upham, we believe, for the first time 


n mental ph osophy, Carries t consistently through ail our 
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' . : 
to the questions ot oth rs, W tt wh it is true in fact, or 


his without stop- 


17 to reflect whether it is a matter of duty, but apparently 
ind in reality bY a nha i tive movement.” 
130 so ¢ y does his tw sion enable him to 
’ sent Ss subject Secit-io the desire of our own 
preser\ nm and well-being, is t presented, and in this 
val, abstract, almost id ( , is regarded as in- 
nocen while “it is the per 1 of self-love which is 
}! , VY Cait | seilisl ss’ had | \ tiie des re ot so = 
ety, as a connatural princi d against a!l cavils, 
i even in the nemies Oo ) t s ) sgvregative m- 
] ., Shown to exist Eve ) hermits it is found ; 
ind it was, we suppose, t | which led St. Francis, 
1 fi voluntary ba Sti! Som what protess mat 
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Professor Upham has followed the course which his sys- 
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tem prescribed, by developing our moral nature as it actu- 
ally exists, by answering the inquiry, what is! rather than 
that other inquiry, what ought to be? This difference, 
which Hume in his Essays has ( early pointed out, Is I1m- 
portant, being the diflerence between ethics and mora! piil- 


losophy. Ko; the tormer, the word Deontology has been 





proposed DV Benthan . and adopted by Brougham. tn his 


distinction, similar to tl one belore made between meta- 
physics ind menta philosoph Cousin, us above, uses the 
phrases, “ morale elt and “ morale transcendante. 


Metaphysical moral | Ss v, and the philosophy of the 


} . ; ’ 
J ral sensibilities W pel Ss, D ideut eiv disting Sli- 
ing. The former a es blems of the nature of vir- 
tur seeks the ult ( iws olf conscience to prove thei 
consonance with | vers ws: i s the 1 \ position 
Ol morality to all o i aigs to tl tons 
ol moral ol vation discusses the q stion of the nm - 
bility of moral dist : nd, in the developement of all 
our duties, lOrms a scl system Tl s tive char- 
acter of the latter w whin the subs nt analysis 
of this rt of Protess ms work “uthce it now to 
say, that it does not involve le dis nation and recogni- 
tlon of all our special S 
Conscience is a ¢ ! , hot ) anal term (n Im- 
} irtial analysis of ii its ( ne it Will able us distin- 
guish tour el nts a deas of right and wrong 
2 lr} emot s Oo ) and adisa l I). 3 
The perception « demerit 1. ‘Th ling of 
moral ligation Vi S tis conne d with the in- 
tellect vt vith the emotive sensibilities. With 
that class of tl S \\ ( is des 11S ¢ nent, 
thas noa desire, we the sense of 
moral ¢ va 1 \ o » WhICHD Marks Its dis- 
n e cha s irom all Classes ol 
is s me as the |} it ( ( pure, and dl- 
rec { tense | i \ LC WIS nnect 
t with the s S : s rac s 
classiication 1s « Ss! tiy i 
mind that classil . ! to 1 ad that 
phenol ca st ind Ul ire devel- 
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In his chapter on “ original suggestion,” Professor Up- 
ham has given the origin of the ideas of right and wrong. 
Under the name of moral sensibilities, he proposes to include 
ali the other facts of conscience. And if the distinctive 
character of our feelings of moral obligation be clearly ree- 
ognized, the word sensibilities may, with some latitude of 
meaning, be applied to them. In his present classification, 


the abstract conceptions of right and wrong, the feelings of 


! 
remorse, and the perception of merit and demerit, are not 
“though 


thev have.” (wilh, perhaps, the exception of the last whichis 


, 
considered as an essential part of our moral nature, 


not noticed.) “theoretically ind practically an important 
connexion with it.” *QOur moral nature.” thus considered, 
s less complicated than the pathematic ;” the “ subordi- 


nate classification of it being into moral emotions, and the 


feelings of moral obligation.” “ Both divisions of the natu- 
rai s sibilities, it will be recollected, viz., the emotive and 
the desirous, were found to be susceptible of numerous mi- 
nor divisions, lt is not so in the moral department. The 


class of moral emotions, and the obligatory feelings, which 


are based upon them, w be found, exclusive of any subor- 

dinate divisions, to comprehend the whole subject.” §§ 223. 
224 , - 

After an introductory chapter upon the general proofs 

of a moral nature, the emotion of mora ay proval and dis- 

Val, are separate iy considel ad. Their position, in the 


order of mental action, is “ between perce plions or intel- 


live 1 Ss, » the one hand, and obligatory sentiments on 
the oft er.” “ We morauv approve a thing, bh cause if is 
reokt, his is ultimate. he chapters on the re ation of 


reasoning to the moral nature, and the nature of moral 


beauty and subiimity compiete th first class of our moral 
sentu nuts In introdu ny I second ¢c iss of moral sensi- 
[ ties, V!IZ., the feelings ol m il obligation, the author re- 
marks, “that this class of n tal States, Considered as sep- 


arate and distinct, has received but little notice in ph O- 
sophical systems; having genera!ly been confounded, under 


he familiar designations of conscience and the moral sense, 
with the moral emotions which have already been consid- 
ered.” They are here carefully distinguished, their exist- 
ence proved, and their character developed. Like ihe de- 


sires, they ure subsequent to Cio 


' 


ion; and counterpart to 
the desires, operate directly upon the will; * so that the will, 
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its own nature immutably and eternally based, not in the 


fickle foundations of personal interest and of mere positive 
enactni nis, but ili the unalter il Css of the constituti 0) of 
things.” This position Is satisfactorily sustained by a course 
of argument, acct ulative rat r than anals tic, The sub- 


stance of Cudworth’s posthumous, and unfortunately unfin- 
ished work, is first adduced in proof, and the position fur- 
ther corroborated by other instructive and cogent argu- 
ments. The ground which our author here takes, in con- 


nexion with his assignation of the highest rank to our moral 


sensioiities, saves ethics and theology irom a sole re‘erence 
: , 

to self-love as the basis of action. Duty, the rectum index 

sul et obliqul, Is above all; and, bY ultimate analysis, the 


love of duty, or of holiness, or of ¢ 20d, the source and sum of 


holiness. is left as the true ground for the Christian moralist, 
11 


In distinction trom that convergance of all moral action to 
hay ness, or the sovereign Good as tne ultimate motive ; 
which the unenlightened moralists of Greece might perhaps 
exXcusi V¥ ado] 

It is consistent witl e character of this “ Literarv and 


rryve ; > Phd ° - 
Theologica Aeview it is Gue to the cause ol religion, to In- 


quire carefully into the bearing of any philosophical we k 


upon religious truth and theological principles. Philosopliy 


and religion have long been aliens, exchanging onlv angry 


or contemptuous glances: and the former has tull oft insidi- 
ously plotted against our holy faith. ‘The Christian philoso- 
pher has always sighed for a union, wl ich has never been 


summated. Oh! the glories of that hymeneal day, when 


thev shall Clasp inseparavie hands, ana “exuitin overmeasure 
op? P ri } . . nde ice of TI 
for ever. hilosophy has claimed an independence o he- 
rd 
ology, and manv retiecting minds have made it their ide 


, - ’ 
We ask not that the scholastic pl . nv, With its submer- 


| | ‘ ‘ . | . ‘ 
sion of philosophy in theology, return ; but the ¢ hristian must 
take it as a canon of criticism, that no ph osophy should ad- 


vance principles inconsistent with. or subversive of, Biblical 
truth and Biblical facts. Coincidence and not identity is 
‘rts that man is ina fallen and 
depraved state. Will mental philosophy, as an independent 
witness, corroborate this truth / None who are not in love 
with the degradation could suppose otherwise. Though 


»in the 
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have been originally created with the principle of love to 
God, * possessing, like the other benevolent aflections, a two- 
fold action, instinctive and v nlary.” All our sentient prin- 

ples, Instincts, appetites, pre sities, and aflections, have 


their legitimate sphere, and are dev loped instinctively in 
onformity with the relations which man has to the external 
world and his fellow beings. but the most important rela- 
tion we have is that to the Supreme Being. Hence, “ if there 
was not originally in the mental constitution such a principle 
is love to God, was not the mind, in that respect, « bv lousIy 
it variance with what the analogy of its nature in other re- 
spects requires !” By scriptural evidence this view is sub- 
stantiated. ‘“ This principie does not now exist as distinct 
and permanent.” Mental philosophy, as well as Divine Re- 


‘lation, clearly indicates, that there has been, at some period, 


vi 
igreat mental convulsion: jhat the g ory of the human mind, 

) oh not absolutely extinct, Is gre itly obscured; and that 
man, in respect to his inte ‘tual and moral condition, is 
truly and aptly described, as a depraved and fallen being. 


And in this deplorable state of moral obliquity and mutila- 


mm, he will continue to remain, u {the principle o Su} me 
love to God is reinstated.” p. 226. This is the high st of all 
ur priaciples of action: its eflects upon the charac er, when 
reinstated by regeneration, are dwelt upon, and its full influ- 

ice exhibited in Christ’s character. “ Now take for a mo- 
meni the oppos te view: and let us we may not account 

vhat has som mes been ¢ i | » dep L\ ty of hun in 
W iout the necessit\ ) ip osiny the | nplant tlion 
rrinciples, which in them es, cessarily and under all 
cumstances, are evil.” This v vy is carried out by direct 


ivumeunt, and indirect analogy trom the hypothetical eX- 


» of the pathematic sensibilities which now 


| _ mor1rsome ole | 

spontaneously o} his destit ym Constitutes depra- 
ity For the first time, we believe, in mental philosophy, 
is th 3 le pravits I y ass ted, and prov d on pure ly p iilo- 
) hical frounadas, DY mental i \ and analysis. Many 
diih 's connected with the subject, in all its relations and 
1dencies, it was not suitable to discuss in sucha work; 

y WwW not suggest th lope t as fessor Upham will 

n f ture time continue the scus mm, tor which he is 

| fi i. and show f e col dences on this sub- 

¢ tween phiiosophi | induc : and theological truth. 


Thus far in our long progress we have generally coin- 
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cided with Professor Upham’s views upon all important sub 
jects. Though we have ditlered from him, and fre ly ex- 
pre ssed our diflerences upon some points of classification, and 
in the analysis of some of the phenomena of the mind, yet 
there has been no important grot nd tor ri dical diflerence 

There is one subject, however, which we have reserved for 
the conclusion, and for this part of our article, which consi- 
ders the bearing of philosophical truths upon theological 
subjects, on which we feel constrained to difler more fuliy, 
nportant doctrinal views to be 


> 


because we be neve some 1 


implicated in its solution. As we have done throughout, so 
shall we here, express our grounds of diflerence « andidly and 
decidedly. 

‘] he question which we would bring to issue regards the 
moral character of ow spontaneous, nalive aflections ; and, 
also, what it is in our minds which gives a moral character 
to our Instincts, appetites, propensities, Wc. Prof. Uy ham 


" ] 
takes the view that it is the will which gives them a moral 


character; that we are accountable for them only as lar a 
they are voluntary; that in their native, instinctive action, 
they are innocent. In his Treatise on the Will there is little 
be aring dire tly upon this question, ¢ xcept that, (On p. 156,) 
in enumerating the constituents of a moral nature, cur aflec- 


tions are not included. In his mental philosophy, also, the 
second part of the second volume is devoted exclusively to 
our morai sensibilities; and of these conscience is the centre, 
and the he ad, and the all: or, at least, conscience Ii t ‘ 
with the will, which it directs and determines. ‘Thus the 


‘clings of moral obligation,as we have before se@n, are made 
o bear directly upon the will, counterpart with the desires ; 


; 


and virtue is obedience to conscience, DY the will, rathe | | 
the love of such obe dience, or the iove ot right, ot adutv. 
all hy 


ere. 


ol 


holiness, or of God, in whom all right and holin ss 1D 
To this we have prey USI) adverted: and in its bearings 
upon the present ques! we think it important, It m ly 
also be recollected that, in speaking of his threefold division 


of the mind into Inte! t, St sce pubilities, and Will, we ex- 


pressed some fear, lest, unless discrimination between them, 
especially between the two last, were sharply made, there 
would be d rer of a covert! sion of th one in the other, 
which would render dit t the discussion of some theolo- 
gical and ethical jueslions; an if the existence of such a 


distinction were claimed, and then the distinction appli d 
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before it was actually and accurately defined, indistinctness 
of conception, which might have i np rtant practical bear- 
ings, would result. Especially, if the distinction in question 
were applied to long litigated doctrines, which can only be 
understood by a precise definition of terms. In those "SvVs- 
tematic classifications which do not separate will and desire, 


there exists no such difficulty, and no such necessity ; although 


even in the writings of these a distinction between an immi 
nent and an imperate act of the heart or will is generally 


observed. But where they aye s p ir ited the dang ‘Tr is. either 


that in the definition of the will we i nplicitly involve in it as 
an element something of the sentient nature, and then apply 
it to discussion, &c., as though we meant only abstract vo- 
lition; as when we say that the w prefers; or, that we 
define it as the sheer power of choice, and apply it as if it 
Involved something of the character of an affection ; as may 
have been noticed in some disc ms about a governing 
purpose. Such confusion may be fatal to clear and correct 
views. Either make no discrimination or maintain it rigidly. 
Make no such distinction as will lead any to suppose that 
the “ ] would” embraces all that religion and holiness require, 
or that preference means only abstract choice, and an intel- 


lectual recognition of something being worth the having; 
and followed by only a momentary resolution, inscribed 
haps on pape or uttered in words, but as perishable 
former and as fleeting as the latter. Whatever source 
fallacy there mav be in Professor U pham’s works in not 
making such distinctions sufficiently clear, the chief errour, 


lieve, consists in his applica 1 of that twofold action 


f the sensibilities, into instinctive and voluntary, which has 


been above remarked upon. We said, and think, thasa 


rences | pheno- 


fuct in mental philosophy, as 


mena, the distinction is tr and important; but that we 


should have preterr d to substitute deliberative, or rational, 
t t. : Pr { . U } — niieatior f tl lis 
for voluntary. rofessol pham’s application of the dis- 
tinction makes us the more inclined to such a change. Ac- 
cording to him, it is this voluntary action of all our sensibili- 
petites, and aflections, which alone makes 


ies, propensities, ay ui 
us accountable, and alone gives the a moral character. 
For example, sec. 110, “ It is only so far as they [the appe- 
tites] a volu tary, so far as they can be reached or con- 


frollid by the wi 
y guod or evil, virtuous or vicious.” So also with our 


yy} 


that thev can, by any P »ossthility, be mo- 
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‘voient auections, 


0 
and voluntary. 


reduced to the two fol- 
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the more direct discussion. 'The existence of the two affec- 
tions, which alone can be central, is granted. Love to God, 
(an affection which may be also expressed by the synony- 
mous terms, love of right, duty, holiness—or, if these last be 
not identical, they imply the same character—) when exist- 
ing in full action, can alone be the converging point of all 
the other sensibilities ; when there is a defection of this love, 
love of self, which before was subordinate, becomes by moral 
necessity supreme, and can be only se/fishness; and then 
forms the true antagonist of love to God. 

The two propositions, then, as contrasted, stand thus: 
The one makes the moral character of the aflections depend- 
ent upon deliberate volition ; in their spontaneous impulses 
they are neither virtuous nor vicious ; that they are a man’s 
own only by deliberate choice; so that thus, not simply a 
man’s pel sonal character, but the character of his aflections 
also, is based upon the exercise of his voluntary powers, and 
the will is the source and fountain of moral character, with 


conscience tor 1 


s guide. The opposite view is, that those 
affections which are the direct objects of law, which theolo- 
gians and the Bible generally group under the word Heart, 
have in and of themselves a moral character; that they are 
the central affections of the soul: and, according to their 
character, whether holy or unholy, determine the moral cha- 
racter of the whole man; that, both as spontaneous and 
} 


deliberate, they have such a character in the view of law; 
that of this character law and conscience are only the judges; 
and that, though we may make a division of their action into 
instinctive and voluntary, yet for both of these states we are 
accountable ; and consequently, that the affections are a fount 


moral character, separate altogether from deliberate vo- 


oO 
lition.* To the examination of these contrasted propositions 
* WwW m ( Vs ol l New 
I in I t How er they 1 y ive [ 
I ition en or in their view Lt tne 
n l | s >t! POsilior {tl m al 
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when the ruling pr of the mind is selfishness, 
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we shall confine ourselves, because the other point upon 
which we difler with Professor Upham, viz., as to voluntary 
choice being that which gives a moral character to our in- 


y 
fos 
iC. 


stincts, appetites, and such of our relative and social af 
tions as are not the direct objects of law, (which we agree 
with him in considering as innocent in themselves,) is so un 


equivocally involved in the solution of the above question, 
that a separate discussion is unnecessary ; and in its ethical 
and theological bearings the last is of the greater moment. 

As to the meaning of volition, its synonymes and adjec- 
tive forms, ordinarily deliberate choice is the idea c m- 
veyed; and Professor Upham, by his contradistinguishing 
it from instinctive, manifestly confines it to this significa- 
tion. That there 
or volition. no one can doubt; but does this embrace the 


s such a phenomenon as deliberate choice 


whole of the will? Is there not a spontaneous as well as 

deliberative volition 4 L) es not the will, “the synonvme 

for the I,” so permeate our whole being, that in spontan - 

city, as well as in deliberative we are free? Are not many 

ol our spontaneous acts the very highest develope ment of 
lelig 


freedom ? What more htful 


{ 
neous love? In our affections, this instinetive action is 


t 


lreedom than in sponta- 


manifest in its most pre rfect state. These extremes of t 

will’s action, as spontaneous or deliberate, may always be 
a scurately discriminated by these or coincident epithets, 
As connected with our’ 
important, as enabling 


resent discussion, this distinetion is 
us to show the grounds for the solu- 
tion of a question, with which that which now interests us, 


is often confounded; viz., the character of the agent. the 


man, as distinct from the moral character of affections. By 


, : 
spontaneous volition, the aftlections are a man’s own: be- 
cause self, I, the will is interfused through them all, and 

the 


thus is he accountable: and we apprehend that most of 
objections as to the moral character of the affections, belong 
to the very diflerent subject of the character of the man. 


agent, the affection-holde r. And in this connexion let it be 


, , . . 
remarked, that it is not even spon'aneous voiuntari ss 
which wives a character to an affection. It makes th aflee- 
and ¢ lity Ww G ey 
de ra | 
4 \ 11 

I y [the three m 

nate and imperalive V ili isl y the character ol these previous 


erations and exercises Ditt p. 10 
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tion a man’s own, makes him accountable for it; but inde- 
pendent wholly, as we have said, of the accountableness of 
the agent (which we are content to rest upon volition in its 
two phases of spontaneous and deliberate) is the question of 
the moral character of affeciions, with which alone we are 
now concerned, and with which, as we conceive, and pro- 
ceed to show, the will has nothing at all to do; using 
throughout volition, &c., in the sense of deliberate choice, 
and considering the discrimination between spontaneous and 
deliberate volition as of no relavancy except to unwise and 
mis ipprehending objections. 

By supposition—ailections exist in the mind antecedent 
to volition. Have they an antecedent character, or is char- 
acter imparted by deliberate volition ! sv what conceiva- 
ble process can volition, the sheer, abstract act of choice, 
cive character to an affection. There is something intelli- 
cible in the proposition, right or wrong, that as is a man’s 
choice so is a man’s character ; but is there any such intel- 
ligibleness in the assertion that choice gives character to an 
atlection. If a man chooses an apple that has no taste, his 


choice does not make it either sour or sweet: and so if he 


chooses some neutral thing, which by courtesy may be 
called an affection, his choosing it cannot make it right or 
wrong; if he choose neutral, he remains neutral; if he 
chooses innocence, he remains simple. It seems to be 
thought that affections are something ab extra to a man, 
presented to him like a sour and sweet orange for his 
choice, and that he can by choosing 


; make them his or not. 
but affections are wholly internal, not objective entities, but 
subjective exercises ; and they are in the man, dis by spon- 
taneous voluntariness, before any choice can be supposed 
ble. And even if they could be objectively presented, 
still, how could choice alter their character? It is said that 
a man pref rs such or such an aflection. Where is that 
affection? Must it not be already in him—his? His pref- 
erence, too, may have something to do with his own char- 
acter, but what is its supposable connexion with the thing 
which he prefers, as to giving ?¢ a virtuous or vicious char- 
acter How is it transmuted by abstract choice? Moral 
distinctions, according to Professor Upham, are immutable, 
not arbitrary, nor personal, nor relative, nor accidental, 
That the essence of the virt ie and vice of the dispositions of 
heart, and acts of the will, lies not in their cause but in 
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their nature,” is the proposition which forms the title to the 
Ist section of the 4th part of Edwards’s “Inquiry.” It is 
fundamental. Virtue and vice either inhere in the affections, 
or they can no more get a moral character than a stone. If 
spontaneous, native affections are neutral, not objective, how 
does a man know which of any two to choose? God's law 
and conscience tell him. These never told him to choose, 
but always tell him to have holy affections; and run right 
counter to the position that his choice is to make them virtu- 
ous or vicious, because they speak of them as having a set- 
tled and immutable character. And after the will has cho- 
sea something, how does it know the character of what it 
has got? By any standard which makes deliberate choice 
a constituent part of this character? By the term volun- 
tary, those who hold this view must, in consistency, mean 
something more than sheer, abstract choice; they must 
have a new definition for the will; and in that definition 
confound: to some extent what is ordinarily called volit l 
with some of our affections. The utmost that can be said 

| 





is, that by choice the aflection becomes a man’s own —an 
this, too, is false, if choice refer only to deliberate volition. 
The idea of having the affections to choose from, implies 
that they are already in the man, by what we have called, 
spontaneous voluntariness, and consequently they are his. 
And this, too, is to change the discussion from the character 
of the atlection to the character of the man. Or will it still 
be said, that a certain affection being objectively presented, 
bv the Bible or the preach “3; and the man the upon intel- 
lectua ly seeing that it would be rather better he should 


have it than not, he can deliberately will himsel! 


into this 


state? This is contradicted by all experience. <A “ gov- 
erning purpose” may be talked about, but a hely or unholy 
emotion cannot be evoked by unimpassioned volition. -By 
the spontaneous, the ungvarded emotions of the we 


know best our own character; and it is not that the agent 
determines the character of the affection, but that the atlec- 
tion determines the character of the ageut. 

By the right of nature, our spontaneous, native aflec- 
tions, so far as they are directly cognizable by the law of 
God, and the law of conscience, which is but “ the flaming 
eve of God in the soul of man,” have a moral chat 
This is evidenced by Cconscel sness, D a not aman fee! 


guilty simply for having an immoderate desire? ‘Though 
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and a voluntary action. If this principle should spontane- 
OUSI\ flow forth in love to H vyno is the eround and 


source of right and holiness, w it ha no uv ul Char- 
acter! Would not all that w ( of virtue be 
com prehende d in this spontan l sue of divine love. 


W ec wou d not bd unde rstood as iffirming that Prof ssor 
roy ' : 

[ poham adopts in full the views which we have thus com- 

batted. There is no regular discussion of this subjec in his 


work, In his section on self-love there is no direct remark- 


ing upon what constitutes its n il character. And in that 
our love to the Supreme, though the distinction is pointed 
oul bDetween its instinctive and voluntary character; vet 
there Is no precise assertion that it is only in the latter capa 


city that it has such acharacter. Analogy, then, from those 


aflections In which such an assertion is explicitly made, is 
? ] ‘ ; ; 

i ground r supposing him I ithe same opinion in 
recard to these central atlections. ‘his is ground enough in 
a systematic t itise ; but, perhaps, it he had attempted to 
apply his general position to thes is, and fo | th 
ditheulty the f,a consider lification in his state- 
ments regard t s rd tites, desires, &c., 


would have resulted. When we also recollect that there is 


an amb fuitv in the terms which are emy] OS d, and that as 
he was not writing upon this sp ic subject he might be 
less cauttous in his phraseology ; and that also many other 
of his views al nconsistent with logic results of the doc- 


trine which we have thus opposed: we should be slow to 


affirm that he had adopted it the definite form in which it 
Is here stated; though a svst! jal developement of this 
instinctive and voluntary action, 1 sense In which he 
uses these words, could result yin this doctrine. And 
therefore we have opposed it: he se Professor Upham’s 


principles would lead to this result, at war with the interests 


of sound theology and vital pietv: and not because he has 


come out unequivocally in de e of this position, This 
subject, too, in all that is said u 1 if, occupies Only a few 
pages in these volumes: and I ts theological bear- 
Ings, and the use which would | le of his authority in 
support of these d ctrines, W “ { not have so caret liv 


p yinted out this defect in a work, whose value in other re- 
spects we unh sitatingly acknowledge: and for which, as a 
contribution to American philosophy, he deserves the most 


hearty thanks. 
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with the Hebrew, but a critical knowledge of the Bible. The 
truth is, that lexicographers of the Hebrew of the Old Tes- 
tament, and the Greek of the New, have hitherto been un- 
safe ; and the work before us puts it in the power of every 
man to be his own lexicographer. In Biblical literature, as 

all other studies, we spend more time and labour and 


I 
study in altain:ng second hand, desultory, and miscellaneous 


knowledge, than would be necessary, with well-directed, 
systematic, and persevering eflort, to make us_ really 
iearne d. That so leW are exact and solid s¢ holars, Is not 


from the lack of labour and study, but that they do not aim 
et a person spend but half an hour every day in reading 
bie in the original lor a year, and he will alWays preler 
to read itin that language. Let him but take the true secret 
rning a language —habitually read every chapter eight 
| iot only the Hebrew lang lave, but 
the Bible itself all theol gy the word of God fixed and 
aweiling within fim, 


We fully concur in the high mmendations which this 


f 
t 


work has received with regard to execution, though we 


confined our observations whoilyv to its general plan, which 


kes it alike useful to beginners, and the most advanced 


scholars. We will only add that the talents, industry, Bib- 


ana nen il lear ng of the author, hav riven it a Co- 
sness, exactness. and completeness which W make it 
l e treasure to every ciergyman Who ls ambitious 


eminence in his calling: and the unexample ag rapidity 
with which the first edition has disappeared, shows that its 


ilue is already appre ciated, 
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